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PREFACE 


Readers of this book, if any, may get to 
wondering before they are through with it, 
why it was named What Of It? instead of 
What For? Well, the name was not selected 
by the writer, but by Grantland Rice, the 
poet, and the circumstances were as follows: 

We were waiting for something to eat, at 
Nassau or somewhere, and the conversation 
had sort of flopped, so I said I was about to 
publish another book. Mr. Rice started to 
say something, but didn’t. I went on that 
the publishers were after me for a suitable 
title and I couldn’t think of one. 

“Tt ought to be on the order of ‘Hash’ or 
‘Melange’ or ‘Medley,’’’ I said. “The stuff 
in the book is miscellaneous magazine and 
newspaper stuff, on all kinds of subjects.” 
Mr. Rice seemed to be pondering, after 
which he said: 

“Didn’t you write a thing for ‘Liberty’ 
called ‘What Of It?’” 
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“Yes,” I replied. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rice, “‘I think ‘What Of 
It’ would be a good title for that kind of 
book.” 

So the suggestion was sent in and approved, 
and the boys at Scribners’ thought Mr. Rice 
ought to be congratulated for what they con- 
sidered a stroke of genius. But it wasn’t much 
of a strain on my mind to figure out that 
when I told Mr. Rice I was publishing an- 
other book, the thing he started to say and 
politely didn’t was “‘What of it?” and that’s 
how the phrase happened to be in his head. 

It has been my favorite phrase since back 
in 1913 or °14, or whatever year it was that 
Hank O’Day managed the Cubs. A modern 
big league baseball manager is supposed to 
observe the social amenities, but Mr. O’Day 
had been an umpire so long that the chip on 
his shoulder had become a permanent growth. 

The Cubs were making their first eastern 
trip of the season, and with them went their 
owner, Charles W. Murphy. Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. O’Day were standing by the desk in the 
Aldine Hotel at Philadelphia one evening when 
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the hotel’s genial manager, whose name I have 
forgotten, joined them. 

“Hello, there, Mr. !” said Mr. Mur- 
phy cordially. “‘Have you met my friend, 
Mr. Henry O’Day ?”’ 

**T haven’t had that pleasure,” replied Mr. 

“Mr. »” explained Mr. Murphy to Mr. 
O’Day, “‘is the manager of this hotel.” 

“What of it?” said Mr. O’Day. 

R. W. L. 


March, 1925. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


I 


I suppose you people wants to hear about 
my trip acrost the old pond. When I say the 
old pond, I mean the Atlantic Ocean. Old 
pond is what I call it in a kind of a joking way. 

Well, the wife hadn’t never been to Europe, 
but she was half scared to go on account of 
seasickness which she even gets it on a bicycle. 
Personally I am a good sailor. Of course when 
I say good sailor I don’t mean I would be any 
good sailing a boat, but it’s just an expression 
I got up for a person that don’t, get sick easy. 

Finally the wife agreed to go along provided 
I would pick out a steady ship so I made in- 
quiries around and got pretty good reports on 
the Paris. The Paris is a French Line ship and 
named after Paris, the capital of France. The 
Paris is a six-day ship, or in other words, it 
made the run in a little over seven days. 

We had to get our pictures taken and send 
to Washington for what they call a passport 
and when the passport come back, we had to 
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get it what they call visaed by the consuls 
from the different countries which we intended 
to visit. We decided to visit France, Spain, 
Germany and England. They soaked us ten 
dollars for each visa, but while I was going 
around getting the visas, I found out that you 
can go to Holland for nothing, so we added 
Holland to the places we would visit if we had 
the time. The other countries ought to take 
a tip from the Holland Rotarians or whoever 
thought up the free gag, as it must draw a lot 
of customers in the course of a year. 

They wasn’t much of a passenger list on the 
Paris, but they was a big crowd down to see us 
off, if you only counted my children. We left 
the dock about ten in the morning and was 
soon out in the middle of North River looking 
at New York’s skyline which I will not de- 
scribe same here as it has already been men- 
tioned in two or three books and magazines. 
Suffice it to say that the buildings in down- 
town New York are very impressive, some of 
them being several stories high. 

We were shown to our cabin by a steward 
and I made the remark how funny it was that 
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on a train, all the porters and waiters is named 
George, but on a ship they are all named 
Stewart. The wife was nervous and did not 
laugh. 

Along about one o’clock a big gong sounded 
and we went down to lunch, where a steward 
told us we could not smoke in the dining room, 
but I soon showed him his mistake. 

During the afternoon we unpacked the bag- 
gage and also found out the names of some 
of our fellow passengers. Amongst them was 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt who some- 
body told me had saved up quite a tidy sum of 

money and neither one of them has to work. 

Another passenger was Gus Wilson, who sets 
in Georges Carpentier’s corner during the 
Orchid Man’s so-called fights and feeds him 
smelling salts. Mr. Wilson was born in Alsace 
and took the name Wilson because his own 
name had so many letters that he couldn’t 
commit it to memory. 

Mr. Wilson was chaperoning an American 
featherweight named Bud Dempsey and a wel- 
ter named Jack Reed. The two boys was ex- 
pecting to make some money in France and 
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Germany, especially in Germany where the 
boxing game is at fever heat and when a bout 
is over, throngs of fashionable dressed women 
throw flowers at whoever win. 

Messrs. Dempsey and Reed put on a three 
round exhibition bout previous to the ship’s 
concert, but didn’t act like they was very mad 
at each other. The proceeds of the bout and 
the proceeds of the concert was as usual do- 
nated to the disabled seamen’s fund which by 
this time ought to make the Russian debt look 
like chicken’s food. 

At noon of the last day we stopped outside 
of Plymouth, England, and let off a few pas- 
sengers that didn’t know no better. In the 
middle of the evening we docked at Havre, but 
the most of us stayed on the board of the ship 
all night and got off the next morning and I 
and the wife took the ferry for Deauville on 
account of a cousin of mine living near there. 
It was past the height of the Deauville season, 
but all you had to do was settle with the hotel 
to find out why they call it Deauville. 

We went to the Casino one night expecting 
to play roulette, but all as they had was a 
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game called Boule, which has only got nine 
numbers instead of thirty-six and the ball they 
roll is rubber. They pay you seven to one on 
a single number, which don’t seem hardly fair, 
but just the same [ cleaned up fifty francs or 
about two dollars and a half and the croupiers 
was sure tickled to death when I bid them a 
fond good-night. 

That is about all that happened at Deauville 
except one afternoon I was setting all alone at 
a table in the lounge of a hotel and the waiter 
asked me what would it be and I says dry Mar- 
tini and pretty soon he came back with three 
Martinis. He thought I had been talking Ger- 
man. I told this gag to Frazier Hunt a few 
nights later and he said it was old stuff, but all 
as I can say is that it happened to me. 

We left Deauville one morning at eight 
o’clock and reached gay Paris at eleven o’clock. 
I had both wired and written for reservations, 
but the head clerk hadn’t never heard of me. 
Finally, however, he says to register and he 
would do what he could in a couple of hours. 
I forgot to say that when you register at any 
hotel in Europe you have still got to write your 
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autobiography so the police and military au- 
thorities can look you up. This rule went into 
effect on account of the war and it looks like 
the hotel people hadn’t heard of the armis- 
tice. | 
Well, anyway, while we was waiting, I took 
the madam over to the Seine which is a big 
river running right through the town, and also 
showed her the Eiffel Tower which she said 
what is it for and I couldn’t answer, and I also 
showed her the Louvre and the Tuileries and 
finally took her to Maxim’s for lunch and it 
was the first time she ever seen ladies standing 
up to the bar amongst the boys and several of 
the ladies smiled at me and she wanted to 
know where had I met them, so I says they 
probably recognized me from my pictures. 
We got our room after lunch and the man 
that showed us up to it said that Gloria Swan- 
son and Jackie Coogan was stopping at our 
hotel though not together, but anyway we 
stayed in our room all afternoon expecting 
maybe one of them would call up. The phone 
didn’t ring however, and finally we went down 
to dinner and then to the Folies-Bergére, which 
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the gals comes out in one scene all dressed up 
like Eve. In the final scene they have a pool 
on the stage and the Tiller Girls walk down 
steps into it clear over their heads. The wife 
made the remark that it wouldn’t hurt none 
of the costumes in the show if they was sub- 
merged a while. 

Well, to make a short story out of a long 
story, why, during this stay in gay Paris we 
took in all the Montmartre night joints like 
the Dead Rat and so forth and the only shock 
I got was when they brought the check around. 
All the music was American jazz and all 
the conversation was American and English, 
though one of the newspaper men told me that 
they’s some old time Parisians that still speaks 
French. 

Next time I run across you I will tell you 
about Biarritz and Spain and maybe the Ri- 
viera, which I know you can’t hardly wait. 


Il 


French trains runs like they was on pogo 
sticks, and when some of your friends sees you 
getting ready to go on a trip, why, instead of 
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asking where are you bound for they say where 
are you bounding for. 

I and the madam was bounding for Biarritz 
and left Paris early enough one evening to have 
dinner on the train. The solid part of the din- 
ner was good; the rest of it spilled itself all 
over our going-away gowns. However, we was 
too fascinated watching the French and Eng- 
lish eat to care what else happened. Both 
these nations eat in dead earnest and ambi- 
dextrously, and the last course is always an 
individual toothpick, which is used at great 
length and with no attempt to deceive, and 
then replaced in its gold case and put back in 
the pocket. 

When the show was over we went to what is 
laughingly called the wagon-lit, or sleeping 
car. The sleeping compartments on a French 
train was designed by Harry Houdini, and if 
two people tries to occupy one of them, why, 
at least one of the people ought to be an ex- 
perienced traffic policeman. 

We arrived in Biarritz in the morning and 
was escorted to the Palais hotel, which is said 
to have been one of the residences of the Em- 
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peror Napoleon. They’s very few places in 
France that wasn’t. As usual, we hit this joint 
out of season and all the Americans had gone 
home except the flies. 

The concierge informed us that the last bull 
fight of the year was going to take place at 
San Sebastian that afternoon. San Sebastian 
is in Spain. Spain is right near France. So we 
hired a car and drove over to San Sebastian. 
We was held up on the border while half a 
dozen Espagnolas in half a dozen different col- 
ored uniforms gathered around and looked at 
our passport, but they left us go through as 
soon as they seen I was from Niles, Michi- 
gan. 

This was my first bull fight, to say nothing 
about it being my last. They was six bouts on 
the programme, and we got there in time for 
the first preliminary. They ain’t hardly any- 
body in the world that ain’t described a bull 
fight, so I will pass it over in a few words. 

In the first place, three thirty-year old 
horses was rode into the arena by three Span- 
iards that couldn’t make a living no other way. 
Then come seven or eight guys on foot that 
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they told me was banderilleros, which I don’t 
know what it means but they certainly looked 
it. They was all carrying different colored 
coats which they shake in the bull’s face and 
it’s supposed to make him mad, but having to 
be in the same arena as the banderilleros would 
make him mad enough without no coat shak- 
ing. 

Well, the picadors parked their three old 
dobbins at different places against the wall, 
and then they was a breathless silence and in 
come the bull. 

They tell me that before the bull is sent in 
they load him up with beer or some other kind 
of a sedative. He sure looked like he would 
rather be in bed than where he was at. But, 
one by one, the bandies managed to get him 
roused up and attracted his attention to the 
first horse, and the next thing you know they 
wasn’t no first horse. It was a pretty sight. 

Then it was the next horse’s turn, and then 
the last horse’s turn, but the bull wasn’t satis- 
fied with his job on the last horse and attacked 
him again after he was down. It was the first 
time I had ever studied a horse’s anatomy 
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from the inside. It was a pretty sight, and no 
wonder the Spaniards cheered. 

A piece of burlap was throwea over each 
horse, and they was dragged out in turn with 
a blare of trumpets. 

Another breathless silence, and in strode the 
matador, all dressed up like Escamillo and car- 
rying a sword in one hand and in the other the 
little old red shawl that Maggie wore. The 
crowd cheered again, and the banderilleros 
supplied themselves with banderillas, which is 
a kind of a barbed dart, which they stuck in 
the back of the bull’s neck to take some of the 
fight out of him, and finally, when he couldn’t 
even see no more, the bold matador shoved his 
sword through his bean and the first prelim 
was over. 

T kind of cast a sidelong glance at the madam 
and she was doing the same thing to me, and 
without no words passing between us we got 
up and staggered out of the grand stand, so 
I can’t tell you the results of the last five bouts. 

That night we went to a performance of Car- 
men by a travelling company back in Biarritz, 
and for some reason another I wished it was 
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the toreador instead of the gal that Don José 
stabbed. 

The next night we had the honor of dining 
with Mr. Alex Moore, United States ambassa- 
dor to Spain. The king had gone back to Ma- 
drid, but was represented by his secretary, 
Sefior Angel. Sefior Angel’s name is pro- 
nounced as if the “g”’ was a “h,” which is just 
another sample of what funny people the Span- 
iards are. Of course we was all in our black 
suits, and Mr. Moore had on a black tie about 
a yard long and half as wide which completely 
hid his collar. He got this habit in his home 
town of Pittsburgh, where it ain’t safe to ex- 
pose your collar for even a minute. 

Mr. Moore treated us grand and took us to 
the Biarritz Casino, where they left me in as 
soon as they found out I was a Michigan boy 
and I was looking forward to roulette, which 
I have got licked to death, but all they was 
playing was chemin-de-fer, which I ain’t got 
licked to death, so I watched the others lose 
theirs. 

Well, the next morning I asked the concierge 
what time could we get a train for Marseilles 
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and how far was it and he says you can get 
a train at noon and it gets you in there about 
ten o’clock to-morrow, so I says that sounds 
pretty bad, but you may as well reserve us a 
place on the sleeper. Oh, he says, they ain’t 
no sleeper. 

Well, to make a short story out of a long 
story, they was nothing to do but hire a cov- 
ered wagon, and though it cost a pretty penny 
we was glad we done it, as it give us a chance 
at some of the prettiest scenery in la belle 
France. Most of the way we was in the Pyre- 
nees or alongside oi them and I suppose I bet- 
ter explain that the Pyrenees is the mountains 
that divides la belle France from sunny Spain. 
France and Spain is right close to each other 
and would be even closer if it wasn’t for the 
Pyrenees. 

I guess all the horses in this part of the 
country had been used up in the bull fights. 
Anyway, all along the road we travelled we 
seen nothing but oxen. On one occasion we 
come up against a couple of them that seemed 
to have lost their driver, and no matter how 
much we honked, they wouldn’t get out of the 
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way. The madam begin to get angry, so I 
says don’t get angry; they are just kidding us. 
Can’t you take a yoke of oxen? She didn’t 
laugh and our driver either didn’t hear it or 
else he couldn’t understand much English. 

We stopped for lunch at a town called Pau, 
and I pulled a few more gags about the name 
and got better results. But the prize one was 
when the wife asked me where was we going 
to put up for the night and I told her Toulouse. 
So she says can’t we get further than that and 
I says we could, but the concierge back at the 
hotel said the trip would take three days at 
least, so we may as well go easy. We've got 
nothing Toulouse. 

Next time I will tell you about the rest of the 
drive along the Pyrenees and the arrival on the 
Riviera and what I done to the boys at Monte 
Carlo. 


Tit 


Last time I was talking to you, I and the 
madam was spending the night at Toulouse on 
the way from Biarritz to Marseilles. Well, we 
left Toulouse early in the morning and con- 
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tinued east through the vineyards. A vineyard 
is a place where they grow grapes, just like an 
orchard is the Mecca for apples. This part of 
France is one of the richest grape-growing dis- 
tricts in the country, which is no faint praise 
as France is famous for its grapes. 

Maybe some of you are wondering what 
they do with all the grapes. Well, they make 
wine out of them and Frenchmen drink wine 
just like we used to drink water before Prohi- 
bition. They drink wine before, during and 
between meals and you would think some of 
them would be stewed half the time. Well, 
they are. 

Part of this day’s drive was over roads way 
up on top of the Pyrenees, half a mile in the 
air, where if you met another car you was out 
of luck. We didn’t meet no other car, but they 
was always danger that we would have a head- 
on collision with the car we was in as some of 
the curves is just like the letter O. Speaking 
about O, it was the only word uttered by the 
madam during this portion of the drive. 

We made Montpellier late in the afternoon, 
stayed there over night and spent the next 
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night at Marseilles after dismissing our driver 
with a handsome tip. 

On the following morning we went by train 
to St. Raphael where who was at the station 
to meet us but Mr. and Mrs. F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald. Mr. Fitzgerald is a novelist and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald a novelty. They left the United 
States last May because New Yorkers kept 
mistaking their Long Island home for a road- 
house. 

We was going to order a taxi to take us to 
our hotel, but Mr. Fitzgerald insisted on tak- 
ing us in his car which is one of the kind that 
seats three comfortably. They was four of us. 

St. Raphael is right on the Mediterranean, 
a kind of a sea that runs clear from Gibraltar 
to Turkey. We set on the porch of the hotel 
all afternoon admiring the sea, and then went 
out to the Fitzgeralds’ for a home-cooked 
meal. I made Mr. Fitzgerald a present of 
some rare perfume that said Johnny Walker 
on the outside of it which I had picked up at 
Marseilles. It was coals to Newcastle, so I 
took it back to the hotel. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said we must see Cannes and 
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Nice and Monte Carlo while we was in the 
vicinity and we set a date to make the trip to 
those points. Mr. Fitzgerald said he would 
drive us in his car, but I had often rode with 
him around Great Neck, Long Island, so I 
said how could he enjoy the scenery if he had 
to keep watching the road and lei’s hire a car 
and a driver. 

We didn’t waste much time on Cannes, but 
spent a pleasant afternoon in Nice eating and 
so forth. The road from Nice to Monte Carlo 
is called the Grand Corniche which I don’t 
know what it means, but it’s another of those 
half-mile high roads that spells good-night if 
the car shimmies an inch either way. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald was expecting I and the 
madam to get scared and scream, but that ride 
over the Pyrenees a few days before was like 
a vaccination to the both of us. 

We got to Monte Carlo in the evening and 
went to the hotel to dress for dinner and while 
dressing I heard Mr. Fitzgerald in the next 
room mentioning prominent biblical charac- 
ters. It developed that he had left the job of 
packing to the maid and instead of packing his 
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new and fashionable dinner jacket she had put 
in a full dress coat that he had boughten seven 
years ago for the hops or proms or whatever 
you call the things they have at colleges. It 
took a lot of coaxing to get the guy to listen to 
reason, but finally we all had dinner and then 
went across the street to the Casino to buck 
the tiger. 

Now, when I say buck the tiger, I don’t 
mean to really buck a tiger, because the Casino 
isn’t a zoo, though a person might get that 
impression from looking the inmates over. 
Bucking the tiger is a nickname I got up for 
playing roulette, and I may as well explain 
that the only industry in Monte Carlo is rou- 
lette, and if it wasn’t for roulette they would- 
n’t be no Monte Carlo. 

Roulette is a game played with a wheel and 
a little marble, and the wheel has got thirty- 
six numbers on it and a single O besides, and 
the man sends the wheel spinning one way and 
the marble rolling the other, and finally the 
marble stops and drops into one of the num- 
bers, and if you have bet on the number it 
falls into, well and good. Roulette is a game 
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I have got licked, as it takes my type of mind 
to play it. It is said that hundreds of people 
has killed themselves after losing their fortune 
in the Monte Carlo Casino. 

Well, we breezed in, to use a slang expres- 
sion, and the public room was jammed, so we 
went to a private room and it was more 
jammed. Besides the crowds around the tables 
playing, they was hundreds of morons watch- 
ing the play and writing down each number as 
it come up. 

These birds all had record books, some of 
them as big as Who’s Who, and they tell me 
that lots of them has been keeping the records 
for over ten years in the hopes of working out 
a system. They pick a certain table and stick 
to it year in and year out, and see what num- 
bers generally follows what other numbers at 
that table. 

Like, for instance, if the 7 follows the 29 
once, why, it is liable to do it again, maybe 
not the next time, but some other time. If 
they find out that the 7 follows the 29 on an 
average of every twenty-first roll, why, that 
means they have got a system that is bound 
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to make a sucker out of the Casino as soon as 
they get money enough to use it. My personal 
experience with roulette is*that if the 7 comes 
up, why, the next number is bound to be either 
the 7 or some other number or maybe the O. 
They don’t have no double O in Monte Carlo. 

Well, the end of the table where I wanted 
to play was so crowded I couldn’t get nowheres 
near it, so I played numbers I didn’t think 
would come up, and sure enough they didn’t. 
I quit along about eleven o’clock, quatre inille 
francs to the bad. Quatre mille francs is a 
French expression meaning a little over two 
hundred bucks. On the way out I says to the 
madam how about me drinking some poison, 
but she says don’t you think you’ve had 
enough to-day ? 

The next morning we went back to collect 
what they owed us, and I set down in my 
favorite spot at the high end of the table and 
played nothing but the 34, 35, and 36. It 
seemed like they couldn’t help coming, and an 
Englishman with a record book standing be- 
hind me said, do you play those same numbers 
every day; so I said yes, but I didn’t tell him 
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that this was my second session at Monte 
Carlo and that previous to that I hadn’t seen 
a roulette wheel for two years. 

Well, in less than an hour I had win cinque 
mille francs, a French expression meaning over 
two hundred and fifty bucks, and we beat it, 
and I bet the boys that runs the Casino was 
glad to hear that we had left town. 

We spent several more pleasant days at St. 
Raphael in the company of the young author 
and his fair bride, and then decided it was 
time to go north again. Our plan was to visit 
Berlin, and I didn’t see no reason why we 
couldn’t go by way of Switzerland. The con- 
cierge said yes, you can; you can make it in 
about four days by changing trains five times. 
The best way to do is go back to Paris and to 
Berlin from there. That’s only two sleeper 
jumps. So I told the madam, and she says, 
two sleeper jumps on these French trains! 
How would you like to go alone? 

So you'll have to ask somebody else what 
Berlin is like, and I'll try to tell you next time 
about our second stop in gay Paris, and maybe 
a few incidents of our visit to what I call mer- 


rie England. 
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IV 


Our second visit to gay Paris just lasted a 
few days and the only incident worthy of enu- 
meration was an afternoon at the Auteuil race 
track. That is, they call it a race track, but 
all the racing is done on the lawn, and it looked 
to me like as if they was playing follow the 
leader and the jockey who was ahead took 
whatever route he felt like, including plenty of 
detours. 

When you see a horse race in France, you 
can understand why Epinard didn’t clean up 
over here, where a horse is not supposed to 
turn around and go the other way if the scen- 
ery don’t suit him. If Wise Counsellor and 
Zev raced at Auteuil, they’d be stopping every 
other block to ask the cop for directions. 

Four of the six races was steeplechases. 
We missed the first two, as the taxi man in- 
sisted on driving us somewheres else first. It 
took me all through the third race to find out 
how and where to bet, so it wasn’t till the 
fourth that we begin to plunge. 

This race took place at a quarter to fifteen 
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o’clock as the French have it, and was a stee- 
plechase for gentlemen riders. 

I went to the betting ring, which is run on 
the pari-mutuel system, and wagered a small 
sum on a horse called Couvet because the 
madam liked the name of his gentleman rider, 
Vicomte Foy. However, about three or four 
metres from the start, Couvet decided that the 
Vicomte was no gentleman and set him down 
on the greensward. Couvet kept on running, 
but didn’t like the direction the rest of the 
field was taking and went his own way. He 
finished first, but long before the race was » 
over. 

In the fifth race they was a horse named 
Ypsilanti and as Ypsilanti is in Michigan, not 
far from Niles, he was our pick, though prob- 
ably it is a she as most of the students at the 
Ypsilanti normal school is of the opposing gen- 
der. 

Ypsi win easy and I hurried down to collect 
all the money in the machines only to discover 
that pretty near everybody else at the track 
had bet on him or her and it was an odds-on 
favorite. 
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We played Ibis across the board in the last 
race. Ibis finished third and I was kind of dis- 
couraged, but come to find out, when a horse 
finishes third in France, you get paid the place 
money along with the show money. Place 
means both second and third and they’s no 
such thing as show. So all and all we left the 
track very happy, having cleaned up cent 
franes cinquante or about $8.25. 

We said a last farewell to gay Paris early one 
morning and set out for London by way of 
Calais and Dover. The channel is supposed 
to treat you rough, but on this occasion it was 
like a putting green and not even the captain 
of the boat was sick. 

The Dover-London train was the best train 
I seen on the other side. It had parlor car 
seats with a table between every two of them 
and you could get tea or whatever you wanted. 
The madam took tea. 

Arrived in London, we got in a taxi and the 
madam done a little screaming when she seen 
that we kept on the left side of the street, but 
I patted her hand and told her it was O. K. 
and soon had her quiet. 
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The man at the Savoy give us a room on 
the court instead of on the Embankment, but 
it seems to me like it don’t make much differ- 
ence whether you have an inside or an outside 
room in a London hotel. They’s an old saw to 
the effect that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. While we was there, it never even 
rose. 

That night we went to the Charlot Revue 
to see how it compared with the one that took 
New York by storm. It didn’t. The next 
morning I called up a Bukovinian friend of 
mine named Hal O’Flaherty who is European 
manager for the Chicago Daily News. He had 
got married since the last time I seen him and 
wasn’t quite the same, but still a perfect host. 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Flaherty both hail from Iowa 
and you may not believe it, but her home town 
is Oskaloosa and his is What Cheer. 

Mr. O’Flaherty took us to Hyde Park to 
hear the soap box orators. We stood around 
about an hour listening to one of them who 
had made the same speech in the same place 
so many times that the audience knew it by 
heart and as soon as he would say the first two 
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words of a sentence, everybody would join in 
the chorus and finish it up for him. He was 
pretty mad at somebody, but you couldn’t 
tell who. 

In the evening we seen Jack Buchanan in a 
musical show called Toni. Jack was great and 
the whole show would be all right if the gals 
would take their stockings home and at least 
rinse them. 

Another show we seen in London was a 
vaudeville show with Frank Tinney as head- 
liner. Frank’s stuff was going over big, though 
it seemed to me like I had heard part of it 
somewheres before. 

One day Sinclair Lewis called up and we 
made a date and he introduced us to Rebecca 
West. Miss West is a very good writer and 
so is Mr. Lewis. The last named wrote a book 
called Main Street and another book called 
Babbitt and they tell me that several copies 
was sold of each. 

Other prominent Americans on the scene 
was Arthur Draper, Frazier Hunt and wife, 
Ray Long and wife. Mrs. Long is from Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, which is pretty near as good as 
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Oskaloosa and What Cheer. But come to 
think of it, Sinclair Lewis’ Sauk Center, Min- 
nesota, ain’t so bad. 

During our stay in London, the local talent 
kidded us quite a bit in regards to what is 
laughingly called Prohibition. The comic pa- 
pers is full of wise cracks on the same subject 
at the expense of America, but between you 
and I, they’s nothing more comical in the 
world than some of the laws which now infests 
Great Britain. 

For example, if you don’t get married be- 
fore three o’clock in the afternoon, it ain’t 
legal. 

For another example, you can’t buy a drink 
between three o’clock and half past five. They 
may be some connection between these two 
laws, though I don’t quite get it. 

For still another example, you can’t buy 
cigarettes, cigars, or tobacco after eight at 
night except in a hotel. They’s a reason for 
this. The English cigarettes, cigars, and to- 
bacco is such that you ought to be in hailing 
distance of a bed when you smoke them. 

Up in Scotland, later on, we run into a 
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couple other laws that deserves mention. One 
provides that you can’t buy nothing of no de- 
scription between Saturday morning and Mon- 
day morning. An exception is made in the 
case of necessary medicine, but they might as 
well have left out that clause as the druggists 
ain’t going to stay open in the hopes that some- 
body will want ten cents’ worth of corn plas- 
ters. 

Another Scottish law says that between 
certain hours on certain days, nobody but 
travellers can get a drink. In order to be a 
traveller, you’ve got to come from at least two 
miles away. The result of this law is that the 
roads is full of boys from Galashiels walking 
to Lauder and boys from Lauder walking to 
Galashiels. When the time limit has expired 
they walk back to their home town again, but 
of course the walk spoils whatever start they 
had. 

Our London friends steered us one night to 
Mr. Fisher’s cabaret. Fisher ain’t pronounced 
like it looks like. He is supposed to be a Rus- 
sian and has another Russian place in Paris, 
which we had visited. It was in Mr. Fisher’s 
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that I had my first taste of vodka. And my 
last. But the music was great. 

Well, the madam was getting kind of tired 
living in a fog, so we decided to hire another 
costly motor and drive up to Edinburgh. I 
will have a word or two to say about this trip 
when we meet again and will try not to talk 
in Scotch dialect. 


V 


Edinburgh is in Scotland and it’s pretty 
near four hundred miles from London, but 
what with those English roads and our Eng- 
lish driver, we could have made it in a day 
only for the cows and sheep. The last named 
don’t act at all cowed or sheepish and they 
stay in the middle of the highway until they 
get good and damn ready to step to one side. 
It may be well to explain that there is several 
cows and sheep in England. The feminine 
cows is milked and the milk is used in tea. 
The masculine cows is taken to the butcher 
and killed and cut up into roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding. 
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In regards to the sheep, their wool is bobbed 
and used to make clothing, while they them- 
selves are killed and cut up into roast mutton 
and English mutton chops. 

We went through several towns which you 
can find their name in the atlas and stopped 
in York at four o’clock in the afternoon. York 
is the town that New York was named after, 
but though the old York had a head start, 
New York is now a bigger town. 

We spent the night in York and I visited 
several cute little places and sat around and 
tried to make out what the boys was talking 
about, but it was worse than French. Their 
favorite food comes in bottles and they call it 
“bitter” and I wish I could have brought 
some of it home. 

We set out early but not bright the following 
morning and our route took us through Dur- 
ham where the bulls comes from and Newcas- 
tle that somebody brought coals to. Around 
noon we crossed the boundary line into auld 
Scotland and at one o’clock we stopped at a 
place called Earlston for lunch. Mine hostess 
said she would do the best she could for us, 
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but she was all alone as the help had gone. 
We asked her how that come and she said, 
why it’s Saturday. 

The drive from Earlston to Edinburgh is 
too pretty for a man like I to describe, so will 
merely state that we got into Edinburgh at 
four o’clock and found it the best looking town 
we'd seen since leaving Paris. Our driver left 
us at the Caledonia Hotel which had been 
recommended. I will say at this junction that 
Scotland used to be called Caledonia till some- 
body found out how many Scots was living 
there and changed the name to Scotland. 

It was when I went out to buy some shaving 
powder that I learned that the whole place 
was closed up till Monday. However, you 
could get whatever you wanted in the hotel 
except shaving powder. 

If anybody can sleep late on a Sunday morn- 
ing in Edinburgh they are a wonder. I never 
heard so many chimes in my life. We got up 
early and drove to the Firth of Forth which 
sounds like it was named by a lisper. Our 
driver knew Edinburgh and Scotland like a 
book and every little while he would stop the 
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car and point out a house where Mary had 
once eat breakfast or a fence that whoever it 
was had set on when he wrote the Blue Laws 
of Scotland. 

Amongst other things, he pointed out the 
Castle and Holyrood Palace and the Royal 
Mile, the last named being a street which 
every house on it used to be occupied by a 
royalty but is now the swell residence district 
for laundresses and their husband. Our guide 
was going to insist on taking us through the 
University, but luckily it was locked up. 

Monday morning seen us on our way back 
to London. The trip was about the same as 
coming up only that it rained and that we 
spent the night in Doncaster instead of York. 

Tuesday noon I seen a tavern that reminded 
me like the one old man Willetts or’ whatever 
his name was kept in Barnaby Rudge and I 
said that is where we are going to have lunch. 
You will get a terrible meal, said the madam. 
She was absolutely right, but only this once. 

We landed back in London late Tuesday 
afternoon and again entered the giddy whirl. 
Later in the week who should come to town 
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but two ball clubs that called themself the 
Giants and White Sox, but they was several 
outsiders in the ranks of each. 

We went out to see them play their first ball 
game and this was the game where they had 
the crowd. The Britons applauded heartily 
whenever anybody caught a fly ball even in 
practice and I heard one Londoner say, how 
they do cling to them. 

During the game, the White Sox pulled off 
one of the best triple plays I ever seen—a 
ground ball being pegged at lightning speed 
from short to second to first and then over to 
third, where a daring Giant runner was nailed 
trying to scramble back—and this play was 
greeted with a rousing silence. 

In some inning or other Johnny Mostil or 
Sam Rice or somebody hit one into the center 
field seats and the guy next to me said, too 
bad, out of bounds. 

I had a pleasant visit with the athletes at 
their hotel. Sam Rice told me how much I had 
missed by being absent from the world’s series. 
Casey Stengel had just been married and acted 
kind of subdued. 
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Mr. McGraw was in a reminiscent mood and 
told about a young pitcher he once had, who 
he started for the first time against Philadel- 
phia. Gavvy Cravath was then with the Phil- 
lies and was regularly smacking home runs 
over the right field fence. Before the game, 
Mr. McGraw said to the boy, now when Cra- 
vath comes up, keep the ball low and on the 
inside and then he can’t smack it over the right 
field fence. So when Cravath came up, the 
boy pitched high and on the outside and Cra- 
vath smacked the ball over the right field 
fence. 

When the inning was over, Mr. McGraw 
said to the boy, didn’t you hear what I told 
you about Cravath, and the boy answered, 
yes, but how did I know that was Cravath? 

A couple of days later the two clubs went to 
Dublin and played to twenty fans and a little 
later than that, they went to Paris and invited 
everybody to come to the game free. Three 
hundred accepted this invitation, including 
two hundred and fifty Americans. While the 
boys was in London, the local papers paid as 
much attention to them as they do to the fog. 
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Next time you see Mr. McGraw or Mr. Comis- 
key, don’t mention the word Europe. 

Along about now the madam was beginning 
to get anxious to see the little ones and be- 
sides, we was practically broke, you might say, 
so we decided to call it a trip and she said let’s 
take the fastest ship on the ocean, so I got res- 
ervations on the Mauretania, which modestly 
claims that honor. 

One Saturday morning we boarded the boat 
train for Southampton, sharing a compartment 
with two funny looking gents that played two- 
handed rhum with deuces wild. It gave us just 
one thrill after another. 

The Mauretania hauled us out of South- 
ampton at noon and dashed over to the vicin- 
ity of Cherbourg where a tender came out to 
meet us and add several passengers to our list, 
including Madame Marguerite D’Alvarez, the 
songbird. She was the only opera singer on 
the ship, which is said to give the Mauretania 
another record. 

Well, we was hardly out of Cherbourg when 
we run into what is called a storm. It lasted 
two days during which the madam had a few 
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things to say about the ship, when she could 
talk. 

I finally cheered her up by remarking that: 
as Marguerite was the only other notoriety on 
the passenger list, we would probably get a 
lot of space in the New York papers when we 
landed. 

The four kiddies was at the dock in New 
York to meet us. They was glad to see their 
mother. 

Next morning I picked up the papers and 
found where the Mauretania had docked. 
Three-quarters of a column was devoted to 
Mr. Fokker, who makes airships or something 
and had travelled with us incognito. I and 
Marguerite got one line apiece. 
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CLEMO UTI—“THE WATER LILIES” 


CHARACTERS 
Panvre, a Priest. 


ae } Both Taping: 
ETHSO 


WaysHattTEn, a Shepherd’s Boy. 

Two Capira.ists.* 

Wama Tammiscu, her daughter. 

Kuema, a Janitor’s third daughter. 
Kevez.a, their mother, afterwards their aunt. 


[TRANSLATOR’s Note: This show was written as if people 
were there to see tt.} 


ACT I 
(The Outskirts of a Parchest Board. People 
are wondering what has become of the discs. 
They quit wondering and sit wp and sing the 
following song.) 
CHORUS 
What has become of the discs? 
What has become of the discs? 
We took them at our own risks, 
But what has become of the discs? 
(Wama enters from an exclusive waffle parlor. 


‘She exits as tf she had had waffles.) 


—*Nore: The two Capitalists don’t appear in this show. 
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ACTS II & Ill 


(These two acts were thrown out because noth- 
ing seemed to happen.) 


ACT IV 


(A silo. Two rats have got in there by mistake. 
One of them seems diseased. The other looks at 
him. They go out. Both rats come in again and 
wait for a laugh. They don’t get it, and go out. 
Wama enters from an offstage barn. She is made 
up to represent the Homecoming of Casanova. 
She has a fainting spell. She goes out.) 


KEVELA 
Where was you born? 


PADRE 
In Adrian, Michigan. 


KEVELA 
Yes, but I thought I was confessing to you. 
(The Padre goes out on an old-fashioned high- 
wheel bicycle. He acts as if he had never ridden 
many of them. He falls off and is brought back. 
He is in pretty bad shape.) 
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ACT V 
(A Couple of Salesmen enter. They are try- 
ang to sell Portable Houses. The rest of the cast 
don’t want Portable Houses.) 


Rest oF THE Cast 

We don’t want Portable Houses. 

(The Salesmen become hysterical and walk off- 
stage left.) 

KEVELA 
What a man! 
WaysHATTEN (the Shepherd’s Boy) 

Why wasn’t you out there this morning to 

help me look after my sheep ? 


Cuorvs oF ASSISTANT SHEPHERDS 
Why did you lay there asleep 
When you should of looked after his sheep? 
Why did you send telegrams 
When you should of looked after his lambs? 
Why did you sleep there, so old, 
When you should of looked after his fold? 


SETHSO 
Who is our father? 
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GETHSO 
What of it? We're twins, ain’t we? 


WaMA 
Hush, clemo uti (the Water Lilies). 
(Two queels enter, overcome with water lilies. 
They both make sha of themselves. pee cone a 
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J. GASPIRI 
(The Upholsterers) 
A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 


Adapted from the Bukovinan of Casper 
Redmonda 


CHARACTERS 


Tan Osrt, a Blotter Salesman. 

JoHAN WaspeEr, his wife. 

Greta, their daughter. 

HERBERT SwopPE, a nonentity. 
Frena, their daughter, later their wife. 
Easo, a Pencil Guster. 

Tono, a Typical Wastebasket. 


ACT I 


(A public street in a bathroom. A man 
named Tupper has evidently just taken a bath. 
A man named Brindle is now taking a bath. A 
man named Newburn comes out of the faucet 
which has been left running. He exits through 
the exhaust. Two strangers to each other meet on 
the bath mat.) 

First STRANGER 

Where was you born? 
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SECOND STRANGER 
Out of wedlock. 


First STRANGER 
That’s a mighty pretty country around 
there. 
SECOND STRANGER 
Are you married? 


First STRANGER 

I don’t know. There’s a woman living with 
me, but I can’t place her. 

(Three outsiders named Klein go across the 
stage three times. They think they are in a pub- 
lic hbrary. A woman’s cough rs heard off-stage 
left.) | 

A New CHARACTER 

Who is that cough ? 


Two Moors 
That is my cousin. She died a little while 
ago in a haphazard way. 


A GREEK 
And what a woman she was! 


(The curtain is lowered for seven days to de- 
note the lapse of a week.) 
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ACT Ill 
(The Lincoln Highway. Two bearded glue 


lifters are seated at one side of the road.) 
(TRANSLATOR’S Note: The principal indus- 
try in Phlace tis hoarding hay. Peasants sit 
alongside of a road on which hay wagons are 
likely to pass. When a hay wagon does pass, the 
hay hoarders leap from their points of vantage 
and help themselves to a wisp of hay. On an 
average a hay hoarder accumulates a ton of hay 
every four years. This rs called Mah Jong.) 


First Guve Lirrer 
Well, my man, how goes it? 


Seconp GuLuE Lirter 
(Sings ““My Man,” to show how it goes.) 


(Hight realtors cross the stage in a friendly 
way. They are out of place.) 


CURTAIN 
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TAXIDEA AMERICANA 
A PLAY IN SIX ACTS 


Translated from the Mastoid by 
Ring W. Lardner 


CHARACTERS 


Frep RuiimMan, an acorn huckster. 

Oxvp Cuxuor, their colored mammy. 

THoomas Gregory, a poltroon. 

Mrs. Grecory, his mother, afterward his wife. 
PHOEBE, engaged to CHLOE. 

Pror. Scuwarvz, instructor in Swiss at Wisconsin. 
Bunpy, their daughter. 

SrupEnts, policemen, members of the faculty, sailors, etc. 
Trwe—The present. 

Prace—Madison, Wisconsin. 


ACT. 1: 


(In front of the library. Two students in the 
agricultural college creep across the stage with a 
seed in their hands. They are silent, as they 
cannot place one another. Durand and Von 
Tilzer come down the library steps and stand 
with their backs to the audience as if in a 
quandary.) 
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DuvuRranpD 

Any news from home? 

(They go off stage left. Senator LaFollette 
enters from right and practises sliding to base for 
a few moments. Ruby Barron comes down the 
library steps.) 

Rusy 

Hello, Senator. What are you practising, 
sliding to base? 

(The Senator goes out left. Ruby does some 
tricks with cards and re-enters the library com- 
pletely baffled. Two students in the pharmacy 
college, Pat and Mike, crawl on stage from left 
and fill more than one prescription. On the 
second refrain Pat takes the obbligato.) 


Pat 
I certainly feel sorry for people on the ocean 


to-night. 
Mike 
What makes you think so? 


RAT 
You can call me whatever you like as long 
as you don’t call me down. 
(They laugh.) 
CURTAIN 
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(Note: Acts 2, 3, and 4 are left out through 
an oversight.) 


ACT 5. 

(Camp Randall. It rs just before the annual 
game between Wisconsin and the Wilmerding 
School for the Blind. The Wisconsin band has 
come on the field and the cheer leaders are leading 
the Wisconsin batile hymn.) 


CHORUS 

Far above Cayuga’s waters with its waves of 
blue, 

On Wisconsin, Minnesota and Bully for old 
Purdue. 

Notre Dame, we yield to thee! Ohio State, 
hurrah ! 

We'll drink a cup o’ kindness yet in praise of 
auld Nassau! 


(The Wilmerding rooters peta and then 
sing their own song.) 


CHORUS 
We are always there on time! 
We are the Wilmerding School for the Blind! 
Better backfield, better line! 
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We are the Wilmerding School for the Blind! 
Yea ! 


(Coach Ryan of Wisconsin appears on the 
field fully dressed and announces that the game 
ts postponed to permit Referee Birch to take his 
turn in the barber’s chair. The crowd remains 
seated till the following Tuesday, when there is 
a general tendency to go home.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT 3. 


(Note: The coaches suddenly decide to send 
in Act 3 in place of Act 6. A lwery barn in 
Stoughton. Slam Anderson, a former Wiscon- 
sin end, 1s making faces at the horses and they 
are laughing themselves sick. Slam goes home. 
Enter Dr. Boniface, the landlord of a switch en- 
gine on the Soo lines. From the other direction, 
Farmer Hookle enters on a pogo stick.) 


Dr. Bonirace 
Hello, there, Hookle! I hear you are spe- 
cializing in hogs. 
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the absolute truth. 


Dr. Bonirace 
Well, do you have much luck with your | 
hogs? 


Hooke 
Oh, we never play for money. 


CuRTAIN 
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“BED-TIME STORIES” 


HOW TO TELL A TRUE PRINCESS 


Well my little boys and gals this is the case 
of a prince who his father had told him he must 
get married but the gal he married must be a 
true princess. So he says to the old man how 
do you tell if a princess is a true princess or a 
phony princess. So the old man says why if 
she is a true princess she must be delicate. 

Yes said the prince but what is the true test 
of delicate. 

Why said the old man who was probably the 
king if she is delicate why she probably can’t 
sleep over 49 eiderdown quilts and 28 mat- 
tresses provided they’s a pea parked under 
same which might disturb her. So they made 
her bed this day in these regards. They put a 
single green pea annext the spring and then 
piled 28 mattresses and 49 eider quilts on top 
of same and says if she can sleep on this quan- 
tity of bed clothing and not feel disturbed, why 
she can’t possibly be delicate and is therefore 
not a princess. 


; 
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Well the princess went to bed at 10 o’clock 
on acct. of having called up everybody and 
nobody would come over and play double Can- 
field with her and finely she give up and went 
to bed and hadn’t been asleep more than 8 hrs. 
when she woke up and says I am very uncom- 
fortable, they must be a pea under all these 
quilts. So they looked it up and sure enough 
they was a green pea under the quilts and 
mattresses. It made her miserable. She was 
practally helpless. 

But the next day when she woke up they | 
didn’t know if she was a princess or the reverse. 
Because lots of people had slept under those 
conditions and maybe it was the mattress or 
the springs that had made them miserable. 
So finely the king suggested why not give her 
a modern trial. 

So the next evening but one they sent her 
to bed under these conditions: 

The counterpane was concrete and right un- 
der it was 30 layers of tin plate and then come 
4 bales of cotton and beneath that 50 ft. of 
solid rock and under the entire layout a cana- 
ry’s feather. 
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“Now Princess,” they said to her in a 
friendly way, “‘if you can tell us the name of 
the bird which you are sleeping on under all 
these condiments, why then we will know you 
are a true princess and worthy to marry the 
prince.” 

“Prince !’’ she said. “Is that the name of a 
dog?” 

They all laughed at her in a friendly way. 

“Why yes,” she said, “I can tell you the 
name of that bird. His name is Dickie.” 

This turned the laugh on them and at the 
same time proved she was a true princess. 

To-morrow night I will try to tell you the 
story of how 6 men travelled through the wide 
world and the story will begin at 6:30 and I 
hope it won’t keep nobody up. 
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CINDERELLA 


Once upon a time they was a prominent 
clubman that killed his wife after a party 


where she doubled a bid of four diamonds and — 


the other side made four odd, giving them 
game and a $26.00 rubber. Well, she left him 
a daughter who was beginning to run abso- 
lutely hog wild and he couldn’t do nothing 
with her, so he married again, this time draw- 
ing a widow with two gals of her own, Patricia 
and Micaela. 

These two gals was terrible. Pat had a wen, 
besides which they couldn’t nobody tell where 
her chin started and her neck left off. The 
other one, Mike, got into a brawl the night she 
come out and several of her teeth had came 
out with her. These two gals was impossi- 
ble. 

Well, the guy’s own daughter was a pip, so 
both her stepmother and the two stepsisters 
hated her and made her sleep in the ashcan. 
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Her name was Zelda, but they called her Cin- 
derella on account of how the ashes and clink- 
ers clang to her when she got up noons. 

Well, they was a young fella in the town 
that to see him throw his money around, you 
would of thought he was the Red Sox infield 
trying to make a double play. So everybody 
called him a Prince. Finally he sent out invi- 
tations to a dance for just people that had 
dress suits. Pat and Mike was invited, but not 
Cinderella, as her best clothes looked like they 
worked in a garage. The other two gals made 
her help them doll up and they kidded her 
about not going, but she got partly even by 
garnisheeing their hair with eau de garlic. 

Well, Pat and Mike started for Webster 
Hall in a bonded taxi and they hadn’t much 
sooner than went when a little bit of an old 
dame stepped out of the kitchen sink and stood 
in front of Cinderella and says she was her 
fairy godmother. 

“Listen,” says Cinderella: “don’t mention 
mother to me! I’ve tried two different kinds 
and they’ve both been a flop!” 

“Yes, but listen yourself,” says the god- 
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mother: “‘wouldn’t you like to go to this here 
dance ?”’ 

“Who and the h—I wouldn’t!”’ says Cinder- 
ella. 

“Well, then,” says the godmother, “go out 
in the garden and pick me a pumpkin.” 

“You’re pie-eyed,”’ was Cinderella’s criti- 
cism, but anyway she went out and got a 
pumpkin and give it to the old dame and the 
last named touched it with her wand and it 
turned into a big, black touring car like mur- 
derers rides in. 

Then the old lady made Cinderella go to the 
mouse-trap and fetch her six mice and she 
prodded them with her wand and they each 
became a cylinder. Next she had her bring a 
rat from the rat trap and she turned him into 
a big city chauffeur, which wasn’t hardly any 
trouble. 

“Now,” says the godmother, “‘fetch me a 
couple lizards.” 

So Cinderella says, “What do you think this 
is, the zoo?”’ But she went in the living-room 
and choose a couple lizards off the lounge and 
the old lady turned them into footmen. 
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The next thing the old godmother done was 
tag Cinderella herself with the wand and all of 
a sudden the gal’s rags had become a silk eve- 
ning gown and her feet was wrapped up in a 
pair of plate-glass slippers. 

“How do you like them slippers?” asked 
the old dame. 

“Great!” says Cinderella. “I wished you 
had of made the rest of my garments of the 
same material.” 

“Now, listen,” says the godmother: “don’t 
stay no later than midnight because just as 
soon as the clock strikes twelve, your dress 
will fall off and your chauffeur and so forth will 
change back into vermin.” 

Well, Cinderella clumb in the car and they 
was about to start when the chauffeur got out 
and went around back of the tonneau. 

*“What’s the matter?” says Cinderella. 

**T wanted to be sure my tail-light was on,” 
says the rat. 

Finally they come to Webster Hall and 
when Cinderella entered the ballroom every- 
body stopped dancing and looked at her pop- 
eyed. The Prince went nuts and wouldn’t 
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dance with nobody else and when it come time 
for supper he got her two helpings of stewed 
rhubarb and liver and he also had her laughing 
herself sick at the different wows he pulled. 
Like for instance they was one occasion when 
he looked at her feet and asked her what was 
her shoes made of. 

“Plate glass,” says Cinderella. 

“Don’t you feel no pane?” asked the 
Prince. 

Other guests heard this one and the laughter 
was general. 

But finally it got to be pretty near twelve 
o’clock and Cinderella went home in her car 
and pretty soon Pat and Mike blowed in and 
found her in the ashean and told her about the 
ball and how the strange gal had come and 
stole the show. 

““We may see her again to-morrow night,” 
says Pat. 

“Oh,” says Cinderella, “is they going to be 
another ball ?” 

“Why, no, you poor sap !”’ says Mike. “It’s 
a Marathon.” 

“I wished I could go,” says Cinderella. “I 
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could if you would leave me take your yellow 
dress.”’ 

The two stepsisters both razzed her, little 
wreaking that it was all as she could do to help 
from laughing outright. 

Anyway they both went back to the dance 
the next night and Cinderella followed them 
again, but this time the gin made her drowsy 
and before she realized it, the clock was strik- 
ing twelve. So in her hurry to get out she 
threw a shoe and everybody scrambled for it, 
but the Prince got it. Meanw’ile on account of 
it being after midnight, the touring car had 
disappeared and Cindy had to walk home and 
her former chauffeur kept nibbling at her ex- 
posed foot and annoying her in many other 
ways. 

Well, the Prince run a display ad the next 
morning that he would marry the gal who 
could wear the shoe and he sent a trumpeter 
and a shoe clerk to make a house to house can- 
vass of Greater New York and try the shoe on 
all the dames they could find and finally they 
‘come to the clubman’s house and the trum- 
peter woke up the two stepsisters for a fitting. 
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Well, Pat took one look at the shoe and seen 
they was no use. Mike was game and tried her 
best to squeeze into it, but flopped, as her dogs 
was also mastiffs. She got sore and asked the 
trumpeter why hadn’t he broughten a shoe 
horn instead of that bugle. He just laughed. 

All of a sudden him and the shoe clerk 
catched a glimpse of Cinderella and seen that 
she had small feet and sure enough, the slipper 
fitted her and they run back to the Prince’s 
apartment to tell him the news. 

“Listen, Scott,” they says, for that was the 
Prince’s name: “‘we have found the gal!” 

So Cinderella and the Prince got married 
and Cinderella forgive her two stepsisters for 
how they had treated her and she paid a high- 
price dentist to fix Mike up with a removable 
bridge and staked Pat to a surgeon that ad- 
vertised a new, safe method of exterminating 
wens. 

That is all of the story, but it strikes me like 
the plot—with the poor, ragged little gal final- 
ly getting all the best of it—could be changed 
around and fixed up so as it would make a good 
idear for a play. fr 
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Well, children, here is the story of little Red 
Riding Hood like I tell it to my little ones 
when they wake up in the morning with a 
headache after a tough night. 

Well, one or two times they was a little gal 
that lived in the suburbs-who they called her 
little Red Riding Hood because she always 
wore a red riding hood in the hopes that some- 
time a fresh guy in a high power roadster 
would pick her up and take her riding. But 
the rumor had spread the neighborhood that 
she was a perfectly nice gal, so she had to walk. 

Red had a grandmother that lived over near 
the golf course and got in on most of the par- 
ties and one noon she got up and found that 
they wasn’t no gin in the house for her break- 
fast so she called up her daughter and told her 
to send Red over with a bottle of gin as she 
was dying. 

So Red starts out with a quart under her 
arm but had not went far when she met a 
police dog. A good many people has police 
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dogs, and brag’ about them and how nice they 
are for children and etc. but personly I would 
just as leaf have my kids spend their week-end 
swimming in the State Shark Hatchery. 

Well, this special police dog was like the 
most of them and hated everybody. When he 
seen Red he spoke to her and she answered 
him. Even a dog was better than nothing. 
She told him where she was going and he per- 
tended like he wasn’t paying no tension but no 
sooner had not she left him when he beat it 
up a alley and got to her grandmother’s joint 
ahead of her. 

Well the old lady heard him knock at the 
door and told him to come in, as she thought 
he must either be Red or a bootlegger. So he 
went in and the old lady was in bed with this 
hangover and the dog eat her alive. 

Then he put on some pajamas and laid down 
in the bed and pertended like he was her, so 
pretty soon Red come along and knocked at 
the door and the dog told her to come in and 
she went up to the bed to hand him the quart. 
She thought of course it would be her grand- 
mother laying in the bed and even when she 
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seen the dog she still figured it was her grand- 
mother and something she had drank the night 
before must of disagreed with her and made 
her look different. 

“Well, grandmother,” she says, “you must 
of hit the old hair tonic last night. Your arms 
looks like Luis Firpo.” 

“T will Firpo you in a minute,” says the dog. 

**But listen grandmother,” says Red, “don’t 
you think you ought to have your ears 
bobbed ?”’ 

“T will ear you in a minute,” says the dog. 

“But listen grandmother,” says Red, “you 
are cock-eyed.”’ 

“Listen,” says the dog, “if you had of had 
Y4 of what I had last night you would of been 
stone blind.” 

‘But listen grandmother,” says Red, “‘ where 
did you get the new store teeth?” 

“I heard you was a tough egg,” says the 
dog, “‘so I bought them to eat you with.” 

So then the dog jumped out of bed and went 
after Red and she screamed. 

In the mean w’ile Red’s father had been play- 
ing golf for a quarter a hole with a couple of 
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guys that conceded themselfs all putts under 
12 ft. and he was $.75 looser coming to the 
10th. tee. 

The 10th. hole is kind of tough as your drive 
has to have a carry of 50 yards or it will fall in 
a garbage incinerating plant. You can either 
lift out with a penalty of two strokes or else 
play it with a penalty of suffocation. Red’s 
old man topped his drive and the ball rolled 
into the garbage. He elected to play it and 
made what looked like a beautiful shot, but 
when they got up on the green they found that 
he had hit a white radish instead of a golf ball. 

A long argument followed during which the 
gallery went home to get his supper. The hole 
was finely conceded. 

The 11th. hole on the course is probably the 
sportiest hole in golfdom. The tee and green 
are synonymous and the first shot is a putt, 
but the rules signify that the putt must be 
played off a high tee with a driver. Red’s 
father was on in two and off in three more and 
finely sunk his approach for a birdie eight, 
squaring the match. 

Thus the match was all square coming to 
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the home hole which is right close to grand- 
mother’s cottage. Red’s father hooked his 
drive through an open window in his mother- 
in-law’s house and forced his caddy to lend 
him a niblick. He entered the cottage just as 
the dog was beginning to eat Red. 

‘What hole are you playing father ?”’ asked 
Red. 

“The eighteenth,” says her father, “‘and it 
is a dog’s leg.” 

Where-at he hit the police dog in the leg 
with his niblick and the dog was so surprised 
that he even give up the grandmother. 

“TI win, one up,” says Red’s father and he 
went out to tell the news to his two opponents. 
But they had quit and went home to dress for 
the Kiwanis Club dance. 
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Well children it seems they was a gal mar- 
ried a man named Bluebeard on acct. of he 
being rich. That was why she married him 
and not why they called him Bluebeard, the 
last-named being on acct. of him not having 
had time to shave for several days. 

So on this day he come into his wife’s bou- 
doir whiskers and all and says he was going on 
the road for 6 wks. to sell tooth brushes with 
no bristles and might half to make a couple 
speeches at different Rotary Clubs. 

“But listen dearie,” he says before depart- 
ing, “you have got a charge acct. at Haynes 
the butcher and the great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea store so you should worry. And here is my 
keys,” he says, “‘and this here key opens the 
rm. where I got my dough and this here key is 
the key to the rm. where the extra dishes is 
locked up in case you should have a whole lot 
of Co. and I hope you entertain all your 
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friends wile I am gone so as we can get that 
much over with. And you can use all of these 
here keys except this little key which opens the 
closet at the end of the drawing rm. which I 
forbid you to enter same.” 

“Yes, but what is in this closet?” asked the 
little woman thinking to herself that it must 
be the place where he kept his Scotch and 
corkscrew which he had been drinking unbe- 
knownest to her or why would he of went so 
many days without shaving. 

“That is none of your business,” was his 
husbandly reply. “But I am just telling you 
to lay off that little closet.” 

He hadn’t no sooner than got out of the 
house when Co. begin to show up as they will 
when lease desired and amongst the Co. was 2 
of her brothers and 1 sister and a couple guys 
that was stuck on her long before she married 
Bluebeard. 

So they set around all evening and told 
stories and tried to sing but nothing to sustain 
them and the little woman wouldn’t open 
the closet door where everybody thought the 
hootch was for the simple reason that she had 
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got the key in the door and it wouldn’t fit and 
finely they all went home and said they would 
come back the next day and hoped she would 
not be so stingy with the drinks. 

So they beat it all but her sister, and the 2 
gals hadn’t no sooner went to bed when the 
doorbell ring and a Jap answered and who 
should it be but Bluebeard. And he come up 
to the rm. and asked her for the keys and she 
give them all to him except the key to what 
she thought was the wine cellar. 

‘Listen,’ he says, “‘I will give you 7 min- 
utes to produce that one key which is the most 
important key in the house.” 

“Sure,” she says, “because that key opens 
the closet where you are storing the hootch.” 

“Tf you think it’s hootch, look it over,” was 
his criticism. 

So she went up and opened the door to this 
closet and instead of finding hootch, she found 
the skeleton forms of former wives and some 
of them looked like vintage. 

“Now,” says Bluebeard, “you are going to 
occupy a clothes hanger along with the rest of 
these gals.” 
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“Just wait a minute,” she says, “till I can 
go out and get cleaned and pressed.” 

So she pretended like she was sending herself 
out to the tailor’s but in the meantime she was 
asking her sister to look out of the window and 
see was they any help coming and finely her 2 
brothers and the guys that was stuck on her 
showed up and stuck a safety razor into Blue- 
beard’s whiskers and the shock of getting 
shaved killed him and the little woman and 
her relatives divided the spoils and believe me 
spoils is right. The moral of this story is if 
your husband don’t get shaved for 3 days, 
somebody should ought to step in and do their 
duty. 
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Harvey Hester entered the outer office of 
Kramer & Company, Efficiency Engineers. 
_ He approached the girl at the desk. 

**T want to see Mr. Lansing,” he said. 

“A. M. or A. T.?” inquired the girl. 

“Mr. A. T. Lansing,” Hester replied. 

“What is your name?” 

“Harvey Hester.” 

The girl pressed a button and wrote some- 
thing on a slip of paper. A boy appeared. She 
gave him the paper. 

“For Mr. A. T. Lansing,” she said. 

The boy went away. Presently a young lady 
in mannish attire came out. 

“T am Mr. Lansing’s secretary,” she said. 
“Did you want to see him personally ?” 

“T did and do,” said Hester. 

“Well, just now he’s in conference,” said the 
secretary. “Perhaps you would like to wait.” 
“Listen. This is pretty important i 

“Tm sorry, but it’s against the rules to dis- 
turb any of the officers in conference.” 
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**How long will the conference last ?”’ 

“Tt’s hard to say,” replied the secretary. 
“They just got through one conference and 
they’re beginning another. It may be ten min- 
utes and it may be an hour.” 

“But listen a8 

“T’m sorry, but there’s nothing for you to 
do but call again, or else wait.” 

“Tl wait,’ snapped Hester, “but I won’t 
wait long!” 

The conferees were sitting around the big 
table in the conference room. At the head of 
the table was J. H. Carlisle, president of the 
firm. 

“Where is L. M.?” he inquired crossly. 
“This is the fifth conference he’s been late to 
this morning. And we’ve had only six.” 

“Well, J. H. C.,” said R. L. Jamieson, a 
vice-president, “‘I don’t think we ought to 
wait for him. If we drag along this way we 
won’t be able to get in a dozen conferences all 
day. And a dozen was the absolute minimum 
agreed on.” 

“That’s all right, R. L.,”’ said K. M. Dewey, 
another vice-president, ““but it happens that 
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L. M. is the one that asked for this conference, 
and he’s the only one that knows what it’s 
about. So we'd ig 

At this moment the door opened and the 
tardy one entered. He was L. M. Croft, one 
of the vice-presidents. 

“I’m sorry to be late,” he apologized, ad- 
dressing J. H. C. 

“T was talking over the phone to J. P. The 
reason I asked for this conference,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘was to get your thought on a propo- 
sition that came up about twenty minutes ago. 
There was a post-card in the mail addressed to 
the firm. It was from the main post-office. It 
says they are holding a letter for us which 
reached them unstamped. If we sign the card 
and send it to them, together with a two-cent 
stamp, they will forward us the letter. Other- 
wise they will send it to the Dead Letter Office. | 
The question is, Is the letter worth the time 
and expense of sending for it ?”’ 

*“Who is the letter from, L. M.?”’ The in- 
quirer was S. P. Daniels, one of the vice-presi- 
dents. 

“The card didn’t say, 5. P.,’ replied Croft. 
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**My suggestion, J. H. C. and gentlemen,” 
said A. M. Lansing, a vice-president, “is to 
write to whoever is in charge of that office, 
authorize him to open the letter, see who it’s 
from and what it’s about, and if he thinks it 
important, to let us know, and then we can 
mail the required stamp.” 

“It’s a mighty ticklish business, gentle- 
men,” ventured Vice-President T. W. Havers. 
*“T have a brother, G. K. Havers. He’s a phar- 
maceutical dispenser at a drug store on upper 
Broadway. He received a card like this from 
a branch post-office. He signed the card and 
sent the stamp, and the letter turned out to 
be nothing but advertising matter from a real- 
tor.” 

“Why, T. W.,” said A. T. Lansing, “you 
never told any one of us you had a brother.” 

“Oh, yes, A. T.,” replied Havers. “‘I’ve got 
two other brothers besides G. K. One of them, 
N. D., is a mortuary artisan and the other, 
V. F., is a garbage practitioner in Harrisburg.” 

“T’m one of a family of seven boys,” put in 
Vice-President B. B. Nordyke. 

“TI was born in Michigan,” said H. J. Mil- 
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ton, the firm’s secretary, “‘in a little bit of town 
called Watervliet.” 

“Tm a Yankee myself,” said S. P. Daniels, 
“born and raised in Hingham, Massachusetts.” 

“How far is that from North Attleboro?” 
asked K. M. Dewey. 

“It’s right near Boston, K. M.,”’ answered 
S. P. “It’s a suburb of Boston.” 

“Philadelphia has some mighty pretty sub- 
urbs,” said A. M. Lansing. “Don’t you think 
Boeeiye LP?” 

“I haven’t been there for fifteen years, 
A. M.,” replied R. L. Jamieson. “Last time I 
was there was in 1909.” 

“That was fifteen years ago, R. L.,” re- 
marked T. W. Havers. 

“That’s what I say, T. W., fifteen years,” 
said Jamieson. 

“I thought you said fourteen years,” re- 
joined Havers. 

“‘Let’s see,” put in C. T. Miller, treasurer 
of the firm. “‘Where was I fifteen years ago? 
Oh, yes, I was a bibliopolistic actuary in south- 
ern Ohio. I was selling Balzac complete for 
twenty-six dollars.” 
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*‘Did you read Jimmie Montague’s poem in 
the Record this morning, Z. H.?” inquired 
F. X. Murphy of Z. H. Holt. 

“No, F. X.,”’ replied Holt. “I don’t go in 
for that highbrow stuff and anyways, when I 
get through my day’s work here, I’m too tired 
to read.” 

“What do you do with yourself evenings, 
Z. H.?” asked A. T., the younger of the Lan- 
sings. 

“‘Oh, maybe play the player piano or go toa 
movie or go to bed,” said Holt. 

“IT bet there’s none of you spends your eve- 
nings like I do,” said young Lansing. “Right 
after dinner, the wife and I sit down in the liv- — 
ing room and I tell her everything that I’ve 
done down here during the day.” 

“Don’t she get bored?” asked S. P. Dan- 
iels. 

“TI should say not, S. P.!’ replied young 
Lansing. “She loves it!” 

“My sister Minnie—she married L. F. Wil- 
cox, the tire people—she was over to the house 
last night,” announced L. M. Croft. “She was 
reading us a poem by this Amy Leslie, the 
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woman that got up this free verse. I couldn’t 
make much out of it.” 

“Gentlemen,” said J. H. C. at this juncture, 
“have you any more suggestions in regards to 
this unstamped letter? How about you, 
Z. H.?” he added, turning to Holt. 

“Well, Pll tell you, J. H. C.,” replied Holt, 
“a thing like this has got to be handled mighty 
careful. It may be all right, and it may be a 
hoax, and it may be out and out blackmail. 
I remember a somewhat similar case that oc- 
curred in my home town, Marengo, Illinois.” 

“Did you know the Lundgrens there?” 
asked L. M. Croft. 

“Yes, indeed, L. M.,”? answered Holt. “TI 
used to go into Chicago to see Carl pitch. He 
was quite a card player, too. But this case I 
speak of, why, it seems that S. W. Kline—he 
was a grass truncater around town—why, he 
received an anonymous post-card with no 
name signed to it. It didn’t even say who it 
was from. All it said was that if he would be 
at a certain corner at a certain hour on a cer- 
tain day, he would find out something that 
he’d like to know.” 
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“What ?” interrupted the elder Lansing. 

“TI was saying,” said Holt, “that in my 
home town, Marengo, Illinois, there was a man 
named S. W. Kline who got an anonymous 
post-card with no name signed to it, and it 
said that if he would be at a certain corner at 
a certain hour on a certain day, he would find 
out something that he’d like to know.” 

“What?” repeated the elder Lansing. 

*“Never mind, Z. H.,”’ said J. H. C. “‘Tell us 
what happened.” 

“Nothing,” said Holt. “Kline never went 
near the place.” 

“That reminds me,” put in K. M. Dewey, 
*‘of a funny thing that came off in St. Louis. 
That’s when I was with the P. D. advertising 
department. One afternoon the postman 
brought the mail to our house and my wife 
looked it over and found a letter addressed to 
some name like Jennings or Galt or something 
like that. It wasn’t for us at all. So she laid 
for the postman next day and gave him back 
the letter. She said, ‘Look here, here’s a letter 
that don’t belong to us at all. It’s for some- 
body else.’ I forget now just what the name 
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was. Anyway, he took the letter and I guess 
he delivered it to the right people.” 

“I got some pretty good Scotch myself for 
fifty-six dollars a case,” said S. P. Daniels. 
“It’s old James Buchanan.” 

“Where did you get it, S. P.?” inquired Paul 
Sickles. 

“ve got the phone number home,” replied 
Daniels. “TIl bring it to you to-morrow, 
Paul.” 

Sickles was the only man in the outfit who 
was not an officer, so they called him Paul in- 
stead of by his initials. 

*Prohibition’s a joke!”’ said T. W. Havers. 

“People drink now’days that never drank 
before,” said S. P. Daniels. 

“Even nice women are drinking,” said L. M. 
Croft. 

*T think you'll see light wines and beer be- 
fore it’s over,” said K. M. Dewey. 

J. H. C. spoke again. 

“But what about this letter ?”’ 

“It seems funny to me,” said A. T. Lansing, 
“that the people in the post-office don’t open 
it and find out what it’s all about. Why, my 
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wife opens my personal mail, and when ’m 
home I open hers.” 

“Don’t she care?” asked S. P. Daniels. 

“No, 5. P.,”’ said the younger Lansing. “‘She 
thinks everything I do is all right.” 

“My wife got a letter last week with no 
stamp on it at all,” said Sickles. “The stamp 
must have dropped off. All it was anyways 
was a circular about mah jongg sets.” 

“Do you play with flowers, Paul?’ asked 
K. M. Dewey. 

“Why” 

Harvey Hester, in the outer office, looked at 
his watch for the twentieth time; then got up 
and went to the girl at the desk. 

“Please have Mr. Lansing’s secretary come 
out here again,” he said. 

“A. M. or A. T.?” asked the girl. 

“A. T.,” said Hester. 

The secretary came out. 

“Listen,” said Hester. “‘If I can’t see Mr.’ 
Lansing right this minute it’ll be too late.” 

“Tm sorry, but I can’t interrupt him when 
he’s in conference.” ; 

“All right,’ said Hester. “‘ Will you please 
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give him this message? You’ve got my name. 
Mr. Lansing and I were in school together and 
were more or less friendly. Well, I was tipped 
off this morning—I don’t need to tell you 
how—I was tipped off that Mrs. Lansing is 
leaving for Chicago on the 12:05 train. And 
she isn’t leaving alone. She’s eloping. I 
thought Mr. Lansing might want to try to 
stop her.” 

“What time is it now?” 

““Seven minutes of twelve,” said Hester. 
“He can just make it.” 

“But he’s still in conference,”’ said the sec- 
retary. 
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Not since the tardy, posthumous death of 
Agera Cholera has the American literati been 
so baffled toward a rising genius of letters than 
has been demonstrated in regards to the Ital- 
jan poet, Domba Splew, who, just a year ago, 
sprang into world-wide indifference by the 
publication, in The Bookman, of his verse, 
“La battia fella inna base tuba” (The weasel 
fell into the bathtub). 

It is a matter of history that in the month 
in which this poem appeared, the circulation 
of the magazine in which it was printed in- 
creased two copies. And the fame of the au- 
thor on this side of the old pond, as I call it, 
spread as far west as North Attleboro, Mass. 
You could not wake up in the morning or any 
other time without either wife or kiddies yelp- 
ing, “Sweet papa, did you see this poem of 
Domba Splew’s, ‘La battia fella inna base 
tuba’ (The weasel fell into the bathtub) ?” 

It got so finely a person could not sleep at 
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home at all and I for one rented one of the big 
New York hotels and slept outdoors, not being 
able to get aroom. Everybody wondered what 
was the matter, but I laughed at them. Finely 
the editor of Rickets Weekly caught me in an 
upright position in the gutter and made me 
the unheard-of offer of $5.00 and no hundreds 
dollars to go and interview this America-Italio 
sensation and find out something about his 
home life. 

To locate a man as famous as him is what 
Ex-Attorney-General Daugherty would call 
“les arbeit tough”’ (a hard job). But the 
writer, an experienced interviewer, looked 
upon it as child’s play and went to the nearest 
city ticket office where luckily I found a clerk 
who had not returned from lunch. 

Listen,’ I said, “‘where would a man be 
apt to run acrost a foreign literary genius, dis- 
covered only a year ago?” 

“Listen,” replied the clerk, “have you tried 
the artistic and bohemian mecca of American 
letters?” 

“Where is that ?”’ I coughed. 

“Scranton, Pa.,” was the clerk’s reply. 
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So the writer bought a ticket to Scranton 
and arrived there only a half hour late. 

To make a short story out of a risqué story, 
I found our hero living on the top floor of a 
six-story bungalow. 

“Tf,” he said, “I am away from the smoke 
and chimbley, I am at a lost. In other words, 
I am a gone gosling. 

“Listen,” he said: ““I don’t think you know 
much about Italy, but I will tell you. In the 
first place there is a military rule which pro- 
vides that when a native born reaches the age 
of seven, they must spend the next three years 
in jail, or, as Oscar Wilde aptly named it, 
Reading Gaol. The reason I came over to 
America was on acct, of the fact that there is 
more words here. I need words.” 

In a little while he was supine. 

**Now listen,” I said: “‘I have been sent over 
here to Scranton to find out about your home 
life. Tell me what you do all day.” 

He went scarlet. 


“I have got a set of rules,” he said, pulling 


a fresh cucumber off the hatrack. ‘In the 
morning I get up and talk to my dromedaries. 
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Oh, those dromedaries! I would walk a mile 
for one of them! I have got a collection of 
eighty of them and each one more laughable 
than the first one. Every morning somebody 
sends me a dromedary. After talking to my 
dromedaries. I sit down and read the telephone 
book from cover to cover charge. But now 
leave me go out and show you my garden.” 

The two of us strolled haltingly through his 
garden, which was an Italian garden with all 
the Italian dishes in bloom—ravioli, spaghetti, 
garlic, Aida, and citrous fruits. 

“Is this your diversion ?”’ I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said, toppling over a govvel sprig 
and breaking his ankle in two places. 

“Tell me about your home life,” I said with 
a sneer. 

““T presume,” he said, taking a pair of sus- 
penders out of the nearest waste basket, “I 
presume you want to know my daily calendar. 
Well, I always make it a point to get up at six 
in the morning and eat my breakfast food.” 

I found out later that his breakfast food was 

ground-up quail feathers, the rest of the car- 
cass being thrown outdoors. 
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**T,” he continued, “‘spend my next ten min- 
utes with my dromedaries. It is just a romp. 
Then I return to my own room, where an os- 
trich shaves me. Not too close. 

“Then I sit down on a milk stool and begin 
my day’s work. I aim to never write lest than 
one poem a day. For instance, look at this one 
I turned out this morning, just after the ostrich 
had shaved me.” 

And he read me the verse that was published 
by mistake in last month’s Applejack— 


“Hail to thee, blithe owl! 
Bird thou never wantest to been. 
Queenly and efflorien, 
How did thou ever begin?” 


“That,” I said, “‘sounds like a steal on Kip- 
ling.” 

“Kipling yourself !’’ said the poet, and I 
loped over the nearest hedge. 

“But listen,” he said: “‘Have you heard my 
Gooseflesh, after the style of Alfred Geese ?”’ 

There was no use saying no: 


“Quiescent, a person sits heart and soul, 
Thinking of daytime and Amy Lowell. 
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A couple came walking along the street; 
Neither of them had ever met.” 

“That,” said Mr. Splew, “‘is the verse I have 
worked on all winter.” 

“It’s been a hard winter,” I said. “‘ We did- 
n’t have enough coal either.” 

With that, he climbed up on top of the 
pigeon house. 

1 want to tell you about my wife,” he said. 
*““She has got what is called chronic paralysis. 
She has a stroke every day, but it is never 
quite enough.” 

With that, he led me into the beehive, where 
he and the dromedaries eat all their meals. 

“Now, Mr. Splew,” I said, “my editor 
wanted me to ask you how you got the name 
“Domba.’ He thought it might be a contraction 
of Dumbbell.” 

“Your editor is both wrong,” said Mr. 
Splew. “I was named for my father, who gave 
the money to found the Kalter Aufschnitt 
(Cold High School) in Rome. And the chil- 
_ dren that attended the school said it must have 
been dumbfounded. Would you like to go into 
_ the pool?” 
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I was telling this to a friend of mine that’s 
in the furniture game; travels out of Grand 
Rapids for the Phillips people. And he says I 
ought to tell it to other friends of mine that’s 
on the road a good deal so as they’ll know how 
to protect themself when they bump into one 
of these here broadcasters like Lacey. 

Well, it seems they was a fella named Dexter 
Cosset and in his spare time he wrote a play 
and mailed it to a friend of his m New York 
that was personally acquainted with Joe Mor- 
ris, the producer. So he give it to Morris and 
somebody in Morris’ office that could read 
told Morris the play was good, so Morris got 
somebody that could write to wire a telegram 
to Cosset. It says in the telegram: 

“Accept your play ghosts but must change 
title as it seems man named Ibsen has a farce 
that title come New York at once as we want 
to go right into rehearsal have renamed play 
Carlotta’s corns which will be permanent title 
unless you can think of better one.” 
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Well, it seems Cosset lived in South Bend 
and clerked in Ellsworth’s, and his gal clerked 
there, too, and when he wrote this play he 
named the heroine Carlotta because that was 
his gal’s name if you get what I mean. He 
thought it would kind of tickle her to have the 
heroine of a play named after her, do you un- 
derstand me? 

But as I say, Carlotta clerked in Ellsworth’s, 
too, and she was on her feet all day and had a 
good deal of trouble with them, and if she ever 
got word that Cosset had wrote a play and 
used her name in connections with the chi- 
ropody game, she would of give him the air 
and submitted to the caresses of Orville Pleat 
that was in the automobile game on Vistula 
Avenue. 

And besides they wasn’t no place in the play 
where any reference was made to anybody’s 
corns let alone the heroine’s, so if it was pro- 
duced under the title suggested by Mr. Mor- 
ris, why unless the author wrote in a new scene 
devoted to pedal disorders which he had no 
personal experience, why the critics would say 
what the hell. 
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So anyway Cosset got on this train this 
night determined to think up a decent title for 
his play before he clumb into Mrs. Pullman’s 
spare bed, but Cosset, like a good many other 
South Bend boys, could not even start to think 
unless they was a live cigarette in his mush. So 
the first thing he done when he got on this 
train this night was look up a porter he knew 
personally named George something, a colored 
man. He asked George was they a buffet on 
the train. 

““Why, no, massa,” replied George in his 
laughable darky dialect. ““We dinna run no 
buffet car on this train since ze railroads quit 
selling what you call ze liquor. But if you got 
something on ze hip,” he added, rolling those 
big eyes and doing the double shuffle, “I get 
you ze ice and ze water.” 

Cosset then exclaimed that what he wanted 
was a place where he could sit and smoke and 
think without interruptions and the best the 
clever darky could suggest was the washroom 
in his own car. It seems the washrooms in the 
other cars was jammed with members of the 
Grand Forks Well-Kept Lawns Association, 
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bound for the annual Get-Together Dinner at 
Saratoga, with a one-day stopover at Troy to 
get their collar cleaned. 

As Cosset entered the washroom of his own 
Pullman—“‘Gastritis’”—he noted that the 
only occupant was a man in the late twenties 
or forties who he remembered having seen once 
or twice walking up and down Michigan Street 
with such a big sample case that a great many 
people thought he must be selling warships. 
He was a travelling man named Ben Lacey; 
lived in Chicago and was married to a Kenosha 
woman who had luckily lost her hearing. The 
misery left Lacey’s face when he seen Cosset 
come in. Here was an audience. 

“Well,” he said, as the young clerk-play- 
wright seated himself, “‘according to my watch 
we are twelve minutes late leaving the Bend. 
And I’m pretty sure the watch is right. [ve 
had this old watch eight years and only paid 
twenty smackers for it, and it runs just as true 
now like when I got it. How is that for a 
twenty dollar watch?” 

“Pretty good,” replied Cosset. 

“Tl say it’s pretty good,” said Lacey. 
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‘They don’t make watches no more like this 
here. I got a friend of mine that’s in the watch 
game and he knows watches. That’s his game. 
And he says they don’t make no more watches 
like this here. His name’s Fox, from Lafay- 
ette. Maybe you know him.” 

“No,” replied Cosset, “I don’t know him.” 

‘‘He’s in the watch game,” said Lacey. “I 
just happened to meet him, and I thought you 
might maybe know him. He gives me a ring 
every time he hits Chi. He’sa card. Keep you 
up all night telling gags and stories. And 
original, too. I remember one morning I met 
him on the train going from Chi to Benton 
Harbor. No, it was Niles. Well, he had a 
morning paper and they was a big story on 
the front page about the Cragin murder out in 
Los Angeles. You remember—Cragin, the 
picture director. They found him dead in his 
apartment, and it come out that they’d been 
a big party the night before where pretty near 
everybody there was a hophead. So this Fox, 
this friend of mine, he says had I saw the news 
in the paper and I says what news, and he 
says O, they’s been another snowstorm in Hol- 
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lywood. He’sacard. Keeps everybody laugh- 
ing. I thought maybe you might of ran across 
him.” 

“No,” replied Cosset, “I don’t know him.” 

*“What game are you in?” asked Lacey. 

**Dry goods,” replied Cosset. 

*T got a brother-in-law in that game,” said 
Lacey. ‘“‘He was in the insurance game, but 
now he’s in the dry goods game. He’s on the 
road for Smythe-Carter. He married my sis- 
ter—that’s my youngest sister, Bertha. She 
wouldn’t of met him only for me. I got ac- 
quainted with him on a train coming fom Ra- 
cine to Chi. No, it was Janesville. He was 
living in a boarding-house and I felt kind of 
sorry for him, so I says when he didn’t have 
nothing to do, to give me a ring. So he come 
out to the house one night to supper. The kid 
sister couldn’t see him at first. They was a 
couple of his front teeth was discolored. But 
after you got used to him, you didn’t notice it 
so much. 

**So him and the kid got married. Now they 
got a home of their own out in Morgan Park. 
Built it cheap on account of one of his brothers 
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being in the building game. They got two of 
the cutest kiddies you ever seen. The boy’s 
named after me: Ben. That’s my name. Lit- 
tle Ben’s just two years old and he calls me 
plain Ben. He can’t say uncle. So he just calls 
me Ben. Smart as a whip.” 

Cosset didn’t deny this or make no comment 
of any kind as he hoped that absolute silence 
on his part might prove contagious. But he 
was too polite not to answer when Uncle Ben 
asked him a direct question, was he going to 
the Big Town. He said yes. 

“Me, too,” said Lacey. “I generally always 
take the Century, but I had to take this train 
this time on account of being tied up in Chi 
with a customer of mine. He’s in the cement 
game. I’m in the elevator game myself; with 
the Trunkey people. Biggest elevator concern 
in the U.S. Well, this customer of mine got in 
town and give me a ring and I had to see him 
and after we was all through with our business 
I couldn’t get away from him. Great talker. 
We got in a argument about Coolidge. He was 
panning Coolidge so I stepped in and told him 
where he was wrong. If a man says something 
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I don’t like, I tell him where he’s wrong, cus- 
tomer or no customer. He admitted he was 
wrong after I’d talked to him. He says, ‘I’m 
wrong, Lacey, and you're right.’ So then we 
wound up telling stories. I thought he’d laugh 
himself sick when [ told him the one about the 
Greek and the Spaniard. Have you heard that 
one?” 

“No,” replied Cosset. 

“It’s a good one if you ain’t heard it,”’ said 
Lacey. “It seems they was a Greek and a 
Spaniard and they was out with a couple of 
fly chorus dames——”’ 

“Would you mind telling it to me after a 
while ?”’ says Cosset. “‘ Right now, before I for- 
get it, I want to see if my grip’s flied open. It 
don’t catch right.” 

“Well, listen,” said Lacey, “I got a friend 
of mine in the Big Town in the suitcase and 
trunk game and I'll give you a note to him and 
he'll sell you the best suitcase you ever seen, 
at cost.” : 

“Well, ’m much obliged,” said Cosset, and 
hurried out of the washroom and to his seat. 

He sat there over an hour, trying and trying 
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to think. But as I said a while ago, he couldn’t 
even start to think unless they was a live cig- 
arette in hismouth. And the car was half full of 
old women, bound for the annual banquet of 
the Little Rock Sorrel Growers’ Association at 
Rutland, Vermont. 

Well, finally the man that had the lower 
come in and sat down in the section. He was 
a man either forty-two or forty-six years old, 
named Harrison Quolt. He observed that Cos- 
set was acting very nervous. 

“You are acting very nervous,” he said to 
Cosset. “‘What can be the matter?” 

Cosset then told him all the circumstances 
and Quolt laughed softly. 

““T’ve quit smoking myself,” he says. “I quit 
on account of a bad stomach. So I don’t have 
to travel in washrooms no more. But before I 
quit, I mastered the art of putting the quietus 
on these Pullman elocutionists. The last three 
or four trips I made with the cigarette habit, 
why I could share a washroom from morning 
till night with one of these here cross-country 
loud speakers and you’d never hear a word 
out of him; that is, after I’d give him the treat- 
ment.” 
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“What was the treatment ?”’ asked Cosset. 
*Did you just keep still and not answer noth- 
ing he said?” 

“Oh, no,” says Quolt. “Silence don’t do no 
good. And it don’t help none to pretend like 
you are reading. That just gives them some- 
thing more to talk about—books and maga- 
zines and so forth. But if you are in earnest 
about the importance of this thinking you’ve 
got to do, why I'll go in there with you and fix 
this guy so’s he’ll have lockjaw all the rest of 
the way to New York.” 

Cosset gratefully accepted this proposition 
and the two gents went to the washroom where 
they found Lacey lighting a fresh cigar. He 
was on the long seat, next to the window. 
Quolt moved one of the chairs to a position 
facing Lacey, and seated himself. He begun 
staring at Lacey’s right knee, like they was 
some item there that baffled or fascinated him. 
Lacey’s eyes hastily followed the direction of 
Quolt’s, but he couldn’t detect nothing the 
matter and looked up again. 

“Well,” he said, “I was just reading in the 
paper about two more brokerage firms has 
failed in the Big Town. That must be a tick- 
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lish game. I was thinking once about going 
into that game myself. I was all set to go into 
it with another fella in Chi when a friend of 
mine that’s with the Trunkey Elevator people 
give me a ring and asked me how would I like 
to go into the elevator game. I says I would 
try anything once, so I took the position and 
been with them ever since.” 

“What?” says Mr. Quolt, continuing to 
stare at Lacey’s knee. 

Lacey looked down again, but couldn’t see 
nothing wrong. 

“T was just saying,” he repeated, “that I 
seen in this paper where they was two more 
brokerage houses in New York had took the 
big flop. I was saying it must be a mighty 
risky game. I’m tickled to death I stayed out 
of it. I pretty near got into it once with a fella 
in Chi. But just as we was making our plans, 
a friend of mine with the Trunkey Elevator 
people give me a ring and asked me would I 
like to go into the elevator game. Well, his 
proposition sounded reasonable so I took him 
up and been with them ever since.” 

“What of it?” said Mr. Quolt. 
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“Why,” says Lacey, “it just shows how 
lucky a man can be sometimes and maybe 
don’t appreciate just how lucky he was.” 

“What of it?” said Mr. Quolt, and kept 
staring at Lacey’s knee. 

Lacey’s eyes followed Quolt’s for the third 
time, but without results. The train was whis- 
tling for a station. 

“That must be either Kendallville or Ligo- 
nier,” said Lacey. 

“What of it?” said Mr. Quolt. 

For maybe a half an hour the three gents sat 
in silence. Quolt’s eyes never left Lacey’s knee 
and the owner of same looked at it nervously 
every little while. Once or twice he opened his 
mouth like he was going to say something, but 
thought better of it. Finally Cosset spoke up. 

“That's plenty,” he says to Quolt. “The 
treatment’s worked grand and you don’t have 
to stay in this stuffy hole no longer. [ve got 
a swell name for my play already. It’s going 
to be named ‘What of It?’” 

Mr. Quolt removed his glance from Lacey’s 
knee and looked at Cosset. 

“What did you say?” he asked him. 
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My baby asked me would I write him a 
speech to read at his club and I says what sub- 
ject and he says you can pick out your own 
subject provided it is a new subject which peo- 
ple ain’t sick in tired of reading about it. Sol 
thought a long wile and then I says how about 
Prohibition ? 

You are a wonder said the little one, slap- 
ping me on the back till it hurt. 

So I set down and tore off a few 100 wds. in 
regards to different phrases of Prohibition but 
for the benefit of the majority of my readers 
who probably have not heard of same, I may 
as well exclaim the meaning of the verb Prohi- 
bition. Well the dictionary says it is the for- 
bidding by law of the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors as beverages. Well they 
was a lot of people in the U. S. that was in 
flavor of such a forbidding and finely congress 
passed a law making the country dry and the 
law went into effect along about the 20 of Jan. 
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1920 and the night before it went into effect 
everybody had a big party on acct. of it being 
the last chance to get boiled. As these wds. is 
written the party is just beginning to get good. 

Now they’s a little group of wilful men that 
keeps hollering that the law ain’t no good and 
please modify it so as to give us light wines and 
beer but the gen. attitude in regards to this 
plea as revealed by a personal souse to souse 
canvas is who and the hell would drink them? 

They’s another group that squawks because 
they half to walk sometimes 3 and 4 blocks to 
get from one buffet to the next whereas in the 
old days you could visit 5 and 6 saloons with- 
out being annoyed by hardily any fresh air. 
This group has no doubt got a serious griev- 
ance because fresh air is bound to raise havioc 
with a man sooner or later but the writer can 
state for the encouragement of New Yorkers 
at lease that several big reality men is way be- 
hind a plan to tear down some of the skyscrap- 
ers which don’t seem to be doing nobody any 
good and erect saloons on the site of same so 
as they will be fewer stretches of wasteland for 
the wanderer in what I jokingly call Gotham. 
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Reclaim and irrigate the land is the slocum 
of these realtors and one of the prime movers 
in the scheme has paid a fablous sum for a 
plot which is considered the ideal site for a 
saloon, namely the corner of 42nd st. and 
Broadway where the Prohibition enforcement 
officers ain’t libel to notice it. This man’s first 
move after securing a clear title to the prop- 
erty will be the tearing up and carrying away 
of three hydrants belonging to the fire dept. 
which the public mind has condemned as pro- 
ducing nothing but water ever since they been 
there. 

This new saloon when completed will be 
strictly modern and up-to-date namely it will 
cater to both sexes as the prop. realizes that 
from now on we have got to share all our insti- 
tutions with the feminine gender. They will 
be a few men’s bartenders to mix cocktails, — 
fix up highballs and serve soft drinks and 
plenty of lady’s bartenders to dispense the 
strong straight stuff like whiskey, rum and 
vodka. In order so as the female clients can 
keep their mind on their work, they will be no 
mirror behind the lady’s section of the bar. 
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The free lunch counter will have a special 
area for the women folks where the maitre de 
hotel will be bon bons, French pastry, fruit 
salad, lettuce sandwiches, luxuro chocolate ice 
cream cake and sweetbreads. 

A good many of my admirers who seems to 
take a delight in looking on the gloomy side of 
all subjects has wrote in recently to express 
their views that the 18th amendment has 
wroughten nothing but harm. Nothing could 
be farther towards the truth. Like for inst. 
look at the beneficial effects on social life. 
Without bragging I suppose I am invited to as 
many swell parties as anybody else without no 
bringing up and I can say without no fear for 
continuity that the Volstead Act has revolu- 
tionized small chitchat in the best homes. In 
the old days it was a notable function that at 
big parties the men done all the talking on 
acct. of the women not having nothing to talk 
about. The women was known as the silent 
sex. Now days what Fifth Avenue kitchen can 
- one breeze into without immediately recogniz- 
ing that the bulk of the badinage is the mouths 
of mine hostess and her fair ill-wishers? You 
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can’t hardily help from walking in on some 
such repartee like as follows: 

“Well, Minnie, you certainly look terrible.” 

“Well, it ain’t like I didn’t have no reason. 
I was out to Ethel’s last night and I certainly 
did get boiled. Sam was threatening to beat 
me up all the way home. A fat chance, I told 
him.” 

“What was you drinking?” | 

“Me? You know I don’t never touch noth- 
ing only straight Scotch. And they certainly 
had some wonderful stuff—two months old 
McAllister and only $80 a case. I got the 
*phone number of the man where you get it.” 

“Oh, tell us!” 

But the chief benefits is what it done for the 
poor working man and in this connection I will 
relate an incidence which come off this last win- 
ter in regards to a man in Cleveland who can’t 
stand the riggles of a northern winter. Well 
this man had it made up in his mind that he 
was going to half to spend the entire winter in 
Cleveland as he could not afford to take a trip 
south. He was voicing his consternation one 
night in the oriole room of the Forest Club, 
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one of Cleveland’s most exclusive clubs as it 
is limited to a 100 members of which only two 
are people and all the rest trees. The other 
human member happened to be there on this 
occasion and noticing my friend’s plight made 
the following remark: 

“What is the matter, Jerry ?” for it was he. 

“1 was just thinking, Frank,” replied Jerry, 
“that I will half to stay in this climate all 
winter and probably die from exposure, where- 
as if I could afford to go south I would prob- 
ably live another 2 or 3 years.” 

“Well,” replied Frank, “‘I don’t want to en- 
courage you in no such a project as that, but 
I do think I could give you a suggestion that 
might prove a eye opener to you.” 

“What do you mean ?” inquired Jerry, flick- 
ing a sapling oak off his wrist watch. 

“Well,” said Frank, “‘as I understand it, 
you are a man who can’t drink nothing only 
Stuart Scotch which in our climate costs $120 
acase. Well I understand that you can go to 
a certain town in Florida and get the same 
brand of Scotch for $48 a case. Now the best 
hotel in this Florida town charges you $20 a 
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day for a room including meals which of course 
you won’t need anyway. Now $120 a case is 
$10 a bottle, whereas $48 a case is $4 a bottle. 
So if you go to this hotel in Florida and drink 
six bottles a day instead of the two you drink 
up here, why you would not only pay your 
hotel bill but have $4 a day left over for get- 
ting your garments pressed.” 

It may be recorded that Jerry took this ad- 
vice in a literal way, stayed in Florida from 
the 1 of February till the 1 of April and figured 
out when he got home that the entire trip had 
not costed him a cent and he was in pretty 
near as good shape as if he had stayed in Cleve- 
land. 

Another benefit which the Act has reeked on 
our country is in the incidence of the wine 
growers. In former days every lover of cham- 
pagne scoffed at the home grown article, be- 
cause it was so frank and earnest. The label 
used to say this champagne was brewed from 
the best selection of grapes plucked from the 
vineyards surrounding What Cheer, Iowa, the 
great wine-producing centre of the South. 
The vintage was 1917 and the price was $2 per 
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qt. Now days you buy the same joy water at 
$10 and $20 a bottle, but the boys has plas- 
tered it with names like Moet and Chandon, 
Veuve Clicquot and Mumm and etc. and the 
vintage is always 1911. That will go down in 
history as the greatest bumper crop we have 
ever drunk and a person can hardily realize 
how we done anything in 1911 but stumble 
over grapes either here or in la belle France. 

Now they’s a few puny men that is still wail- 
ing in regards to another subject namely the 
habit of highway garages of putting up signs 
that gasoline to-day is 22 or 27 cents per gal- 
Jon. The big kick is that they can’t tell how 
much is a gallon. Will state in behalf of these 
cases that they’s a movement on ft. in many 
States to compel all garage owners to tell how 
much their gasoline is per case so a person will 
know how if they are getting a bargain. 
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It seems like the reading public has devel- 
oped a good deal of curiosity in regards to the 
personal habits, appearance and ete. of au- 
thors, play writers and artists of all kinds and 
not hardly a day passes but what all the edi- 
tors’ mail is cluttered up with letters from 
readers demanding to know what does so and 
so look like and what is their peculiarities and 
are they married and what not. 

_ The editors gets pretty sick of answering 
these kind of letters personly and it has been 
suggested that I should devote a little article 
to disgusting the various geniuses who I 
have came in contact with same so this article 
will kind of take my readers behind the scenes 
you might say and give them a inside into the 
personal life and hobbies of some of themen 
and women whose name is on every tongue. 

Will state at this junction that they’s no 
man better qualified than myself to write this 
kind of a article as all the prominent geniuses 
of the day treats me practically as a equal and 
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keeps open house as far as I am conserned a 
specially when it is time to go home. 

One of the rising young writers of to-day is 
Irvin S$. Cobb famous for his stories of the 
frozen north. It may not be genally known 
but Mr. Cobb was born in Eskimo and has 
many of the characteristics of these queer peo- 
ple. He does all his writing outdoors dressed 
in heavy underwear and has always got a car- 
toon of gumdrops nearby. At meal times he 
eats nothing but Eskimo pie and frozen fish. 
This however don’t apply to his stories in re- 
gards to hospitals which he cannot write unless 
surrounded by ether fumes. Mr. Cobb sets a 
good table but is never happy except when 
amongst his books of which he has a complete 
set. His favorite hobby is going after hickory | 
nuts and when he goes after a hickory nut he 
sure goes after it. 

Another prominent writer of the younger set 
is F. Scott Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald sprung 
into fame with his novel This Side of Para- 
dise which he turned out when only three 
years old and wrote the entire book with one 
hand. Mr. Fitzgerald never shaves while at 
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work on his novels and looks very funny along 
towards the last five or six chapters. His 
hobby is leashing high bred dogs and when not 
engaged on a book or a story, can be seen most 
any day on the streets of Great Neck leashing 
high bred dogs of which there is a great num- 
ber. He cannot bear to see any of them untied. 

No list of authors of this school would be 
complete without including Geo. Ade. Mr. 
Ade is a Kansas boy and his friends call him 
the Jayhawker. He writes his stories on a add- 
ing machine and once he starts a story or arti- 
cle he never stops until he is through except to 
play jackstraws. Mr. Ade has now come to 
the pt. where the editors must allow him to 
sign his own name to his articles and he ex- 
pects to soon branch out into the play writing 
game and much is expected of this boy. 

The dean of writers of this class is Clarence 
Budington Kelland. Mr. Kelland is a Vermont 
boy and his friends call him the Granite Stone 
state though he can write in any state. Mr. 
Kelland writes with a non-refillable fountain 
pen and if his story ain’t finished with one fill- 
ing he is out of luck. Mr. Kelland rides a in- 
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door bicycle and there is a traffic policeman 
stationed in every room in his house and he 
boasts that there has not been a accident in 20 
yrs. His favorite hobby is changing tires and 
replacing divots. 

Amongst the poets now writing for news- 
papers and magazines, pretty near all of them 
has peculiar habits. Edgar Guest cannot write 
his best unless there is a sawmill outside his 
window. James J. Montague fashions most of 
his verse while climbing trees. He is a Dakota 
boy and his friends call him the Colonel. Ber- 
ton Braley and Damon Runyon beat drums as 
they write. They are both Michigan boys. 

We will now shift for the nonce from writers 
to artists. Readers of the magazines is no 
doubt familiar with the work of Dean Corn- 
well, but may be ignorant in regards to his per- 
sonal habits. Mr. Cornwell scratches his pic- 
tures on cut glass with a soup bone. He isa 
Pennsylvania boy and his close friends call him 
Keystone Cornwell on acct. of coming from 
Pennsylvania. His home is a Mecca for gold- 
fish of all kinds and a great many people visits 
his home every day clamoring for a sight of 
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the different goldfish though Mr. Cornwell is 
not yet twelve years old. 

Another artist of this school is James M. 
Preston. Mr. Preston is a native of New Jer- 
sey and has been aptly nicknamed the Skeeter. 
While his regular profession is illustrating, his 
favorite hobby is detective work and when 
there is a big crime committed, Mr. Preston is 
amongst the first to wonder who did it. Mr. 
Preston draws his pictures on stiff bosom shirts 
and when his friends goes to parties with him 
they are always careful to wear old shirts as 
there is no telling when he will take a notion 
to draw a picture on their shirt front. 

One of the younger artists of this class is 
Arthur William Brown. Mr. Brown draws pic- 
tures for a living but his real hobby is polities. 
Mr. Brown is a Texas boy and ran for governor 
of Texas when three yrs. old but was defeated 
by an older man. Mr. Brown does his best 
work when dogs are barking nearby. 

We will now pass from the artists to the 
writers and producers of plays or disciples of 
Terpsichore. Amongst the most successful of 
these kind of people in late yrs. has been John 
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their productions is all clean. A great many 
people seems to be curious in regards to how 
these 2 men keeps up their record for not pro- 
ducing nothing only clean plays and a brief 
acct. of their methods may not be out of the 
way. When the manuscript of a play reaches 
Mr. Golden’s office his first step is to have every 
page of the manuscript soaked in a strong solu- 
tion of lysol. Then Mr. Smith is called in and 
they both wash their hands. The next step is 
the mutual donning of rubber gloves and no 
lines of the play comes in contact with the bare 
hands. 

When the play has been read both men takes 
a bath and puts on a complete change of cloth- 
ing. Then they send out to a drug store and 
get a couple of clean sponges and throw them 
back and forth until tired out. During rehears- 
als of the play they both carry a clean hand- 
kerchief. Mr. Golden is a native of California 
which they have recently nicknamed the Gold- 
en State. 

Recent N. Y. successes has been scored by a 
couple of new play writers Marc Connelly and 
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Geo. Kaufman. These men works together on 
plays and their system is for one of them to 
write a wd. and then fold the paper over so as 
the other cannot see what he has wrote but has 
got to write the next wd. without knowing 
what the last wd. was, like in the old parlor 
game of Consequences. In this way the 2 boys 
always manages to have a play full of surprises. 
They both do their best writing barefooted. 

In conclusion my readers might like a wd. or 
two in regards to my own method of working. 
I am a Michigan boy and cannot do my best 
work unless the room is full of live wolverines. 
While working I am always under a big ner- 
vous strain and after writing a article I get my 
relaxation by whipping one or more of the chil- 
dren. Then I am ready for another article. 
My favorite hobbies is trying to get a tele- 
phone number that is not listed in the book 
and opening canned fruit. I would not advise 
no young man to go into the writing game as 
there is too many of them. 
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I don’t suppose they’s anybody that ever 
seen the Follies or read articles in regards to 
same but what they realize that the production 
must of cost a bbl. of money. It ain’t no 
secret neither that thousands of marks and 
rubles is spent on scenes which is throwed in 
the ashcan as soon as the producer has saw 
them in dress rehearsal. But I wonder if many 
people knows how much dough is just plain 
wasted in paying royalties to lyric writers, 
composers and authors, a specially the last 
named. 

I hope Mr. Ziegfeld is out fishing when this 
article is published because if he seen it he 
might start thinking and here is what he would 
think: 

“Why should I be sending checks once per 
wk. to these birds that poses as writers of wds. 
and music and etc. when it is plain to see that 
the actors and particuly the ones recruted from 
the ranks of vaudeville can write so much bet- 
ter themselfs? Because if they couldn’t, they 
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would quit changeing and rewriteing and im- 
proveing everything that has been wrote for 
them.” 

They’s no denying the fact hinted at in that 
last sentence. It don’t apply so much to the 
lyrics, as about the only change made by sing- 
ers in the wds. of songs is putting in wds. they 
can pronounce in place of wds. they can’t. 
And the tunes is generally always altered in 
just 1 or 2 spots where the original composer 
had slipped in a couple strains which the audi- 
ence might not recognize. Though they was 1 
songbird in the current show that got a strike- 
ing effect by singing a couple of whole numbers 
a 14 tone higher than the orchestra was rend- 
ing them. (Oscar Radin the music director 
didn’t appresiate this little whim and 1 night 
he had the musicians play 1 of the numbers a 
Y% tone up in a effort at collusion with the 
songbird. But she was still able to top him, 
as we say in show business.) 

However the biggest waste is the royalties 
slipped to the boys that writes the original 
script of what some gay Mary Andrew has 
nicknamed the comedy scenes. Let a author 
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tend a performance say 6 wks. to 2 mos. after 
the opening and when he has heard the lines 
then being used in said scenes he will wonder 
why is his name attached to them on the pro- 
gram. And between you and I he genally al- 
ways wishes it wasn’t. Genally always and 
not always because once in a wile the substi- 
tute lines not only gets a laugh out of a N.Y. 
audience but is also lines which you would just 
as leaf have the board of health think you 
wrote them. 

Like for inst. they’s a scene in one Follies 
called Rip Van Winkle Jr. in which a man 
sleeps for 20 yrs. and wakes up in 1943 to find 
the country quite a bit changed. He asks his 
butler who is President and the butler names 
a well-known Jewish gentleman. He asks who 
is Vice President and another Jewish gentle- 
man is named. 

Rip—But are they Democrats or Republi- 
cans? 

Butler—Neither. They are Jewish. Every- 
thing is Jewish; even the Knights of Columbus. 

That line was stuck into the scene by Al 
Shean, who plays the butler, and is what us 
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professionals would call a WOW. And the 
party that wrote the scene Ist. hereby admits 
that it wouldn’t of never occurred to him. 

Then they’s a baseball scene where 2 old 
time pitchers and a busher is down in the bull 
pen at the Polo Grounds dureing a game. The 
busher which is played by Andy Tombes is 
warming up. One of the old timers, played by 
Bill Rogers, is supposed to be kidding him. 
The busher says he would like to get a chance 
to pitch against this man Cobb. 

Rogers—Who? 

Tombes—This Cobb. 

Rogers—Irvin? 

That one goes good and was thought up by 
Mr. Rogers. But just the same I would as leaf 
spare it as some of the ones that was left out 
last time I set through what use to be my 
scene. For inst. the name of Babe Ruth is 
broughten up and the busher, who belongs to 
the Yankees, says he thinks he could fool him. 

Rogers—How would you pitch to him? _ 

Tombes—High and on the outside. 
Rogers—Yes, and that is just where it would 


go. 
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Tombes—All right, but I bet the Babe’s glad 
T ain’t on some other club. 

Rogers—He don’t know you ain’t. 

In another spot the busher is bragging about 
a gal in Philadelphia that tried to flirt with 
him. The veteran won’t let him get away 
with it. 

Rogers—I1 know all about that old dame. 
She’s been flirting with ball players since the 
Ist. bounce was out. She was Connie Mack’s 
nurse. 

Tombes—When was he sick ? 

Wile those lines was still in the scene even 
the audience appeared to think they was O.K. 
though they didn’t have the passion for them 
which the author felt. However that is either 
here or there. The actors has got that nag of 
knowing what to put in and what to leave out 
which a writer can’t never seem to learn and 
that is what makes it seem so silly for a pro- 
ducer to keep sending checks wk. by wk. to 
people that ain’t got no more to do with the 


_ show than Jane Addams. Personally will state 


in this regard that I wouldn’t cash the checks 
neither if it wasn’t for the wife and kiddies. 
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The 2 scenes referred to ain’t the only scenes 
which the undersigned made the Ist. draft of 
them for the Follies. They was one about a 
fake seance but it was throwed out after the 
2nd. reading because nobody’s part was better 
than anybody else’s which everybody seemed 
to take as a insult. Each one went to the pro- 
ducer with the same story. “It may be all right 
but they’s nothing in it for me.” 

Then they was a scene about a woman on 
trial for murdering her husband. In this scene 
4 of the characters was supposed to be comical 
and the other 3 was straight. Unluckly 1 of 
the straight parts was assigned to a star who 
wouldn’t lower himself to play straight for 
nobody. So he said the scene was ]1——~y, a 
adjective very popular in the profession and 
derived from a little mammal which you might 
say was the only real winner in the European 
war. Well he said the scene was |——y so often 
that finely the scene believed him and jumped 
out of the show. 

But the scene that will live longest in the 
memory of Mr. Ziegfeld, members of the 
troupe and the writer was called the Cow 
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scene. This was a prop scene, the prop being 
a piece of mechanism which was part cow and 
part automobile. The scene was based on 
Henry Ford’s statement that we was ap- 
proaching the time when cow’s milk would be 
made by machinery and without no assistance 
from a regular cow. The producer thought the 
scene might be O.K. if it had a good finish but 
personly he didn’t take much stock in prop 
scenes and maybe we would better try it out 
somewheres. 

So we tried it out at the Audubon vaudeville 
theatre on upper Broadway in the presence of 
a fashionable audience of people that of late 
ain’t been writeing mash notes to Henry Ford. 
Further and more the prop didn’t work and 
of the 140 lines in the scene, about 139 of them 
turned out to be non-WOWS. The man that 
laughed that once was followed out of the 
theatre and arrested as he stepped into a 
high power black touring car but they let him 
_ go when he proved he was laughing at some- 
thing he had read in the A.M. paper by Bugs 
Baer. 

I met the producer at rehearsal that night. 
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“Well,” I says, “you got what you was 
looking for, a good finish for that scene.” 

“Say,” he says, “if your children wants a 
mechanical toy to play with, you can have 
this cow for the $750.00 it cost me.” 

This was supposed to be a article dealing 
with the pangs and throws of authordom but 
I guess my readers is sick and tired of same 
so will take this opportunity of replying to 
numerable queries which has been recd. in re- 
gards to what manner of ladies and gents is the 
stars in a show like this. Well friends they 
ain’t no different than other kinds of people 
except that maybe the women folks bursts 
into tears a little oftener than ladies in civilian 
life. Like barbers and brokers and Rotarians 
and ball players and golfers and writers, they 
would rather talk than listen and also like the 
above, they ain’t many of them that will fail 
in their profession through false modesty. 
Like for inst. the Ist day of rehearsal I heard 
1 of them say to another, “You had a great 
season, didn’t you?” 

“Boy,” answered the party addressed, “we 
swept the country like radio.” 
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At another rehearsal 1 of the star gals was 
talking to a gal who I will call Florence 
O’Denishawn though that ain’t her real name 
but any way she can dance so good that she 
even makes a hit with a egg like me who gen- 
ally always manages to doze off dureing a bal- 
let. Well the other gal finely left Miss Flor- 
ence and come over to our group. 

“Listen,” she says. “Here’s a yell. Way- 
burn asked me to do a dance in this number 
they just tried and I was talking it over with 
that one over there, see? I says I didn’t know 
if I could do that kind of a dance or not and 
she said she had done something like it once 
and maybe she could teach me. Teach me! 
Say, I wouldn’t be surprised to hear that 
Fanny Brice had offered to show Arbuckle 
how to get fat.” 
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It may not be generally known west of the 
river, but the present writer, who will state by 
way of alibi that he is writing this with the 
aid of a violent toothache, was the author of 
a few scenes in a certain edition of a revue 
which has been a annual headliner on the 
American stage for the past 16 years and which 
T am not allowed to mention the name of same 
but you will probably guess before I am 
through that I refer to the Ziegfeld Follies. 

Well, a great many people in this part of the 
country seems to envy me the position not on 
acct. of how the royalties rolls in but because 
being a author, a person can go backstage any 
time they want to and talk to Bill Rogers and 
the chorus gals. About the same number of 
people has asked me why didn’t I tell some of 
my personal experiences during the rehearsals 
of the show and etc. because they was wild to 
hear about same, so I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to satisfy a public craving that almost 
amounts to a fever you might say. 
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In the Ist. place will state that I never seen 
nobody, be he author or mayor or inspector 
of ashcans, who couldn’t talk to Mr. Rogers 
provided they caught Bill at a time when he 
himself had momentarily ran out of words. In 
the 2d. place I don’t know only a few of the 
chorus gals who you yourself couldn’t talk to 
them all you wanted to and when you got 
through talking to them you would find out 
like I did that they hadn’t listened to nothing 
you said and didn’t care a damn anyway. 

But I will admit that they’s 1 or 2 privileges 
which a author enjoys and which is not open 
to the gen. public and 1 of these is to attend 
chorus rehearsals and observe the practice 
costumes worn by the gals during the same. 
These costumes beggars description at least on 
my part and can only say that the most of 
them looks like their occupants had been drove 
out of their home by a alarm of fire 4 minutes 
after\they started up to bed. 

Along these lines I will relate a incidence 
which took place about the 4th. day of re- 
hearsals and which I would entitle “My Most 
Embarrassing Moment”’ if that title had not 
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of all ready been used as a caption for a well- 
known newspaper feature and besides it didn’t 
seem like a moment to me but years. Well, 
I was standing out by the stage-door on 41st. 
St. smoking and they was a lull in the dancing 
rehearsal inside and one of the prettiest of the 
dames as I have nicknamed them come up to 
me and says have you got a cigarette. Will 
state that this dame has been in the chorus 
long enough to know what to wear in order to 
have perfect freedom during dancing rehears- 
als. But anyway I offered her a cigarette and 
she looked at it and says Oh I can’t smoke 
those kind. 

“Would you mind,” she says, “‘going down 
to that little store this side of the corner and 
getting me some ——?” (Naming her brand.) 

So I says I would like nothing better and 
she made a heart rendering attempt to give 
me a 4 to pay for same but I need not tell 
my friends that I refused the 14 as I don’t take 
no money from ladies save at the gaming table 
or at home. 

Well, I started toward 7th. Ave. but I had 
not went more than 3 or 4 steps when she says 
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wait a minute, I think I will go along with you 
and get a orangeade. I can only add that this 
was about 2 o’clock on a May P.M. and the 
sun was high in the heavens and the distance 
from the stage-door to the little store and back 
to the stage-door amounts to about 1 city 
block, but when the round trip was over I felt 
like a Cornell harrier crossing the finishing line 
exhausted but winner. Winner because in the 
throngs that quickly gathered to watch us en 
route I hadn’t recognized none of my relatives 
by marriage. 

I am not the hero of the next pathetic inci- 
dence which I will relate, but am setting it 
down to show that a chorus dame has got 
idears on subjects outside of their looks, their 
salary and who is the next meal coming from. 
On this occasion the rehearsal was being held 
on “The Roof” and your correspondent and 
Gene Buck the rhyme writer was setting near 
the piano, watching and listening to young 
Dave Stamper, who don’t know if E flat is 
black, white or mulatto but plays like he was 
born in a piano box. 

Well, all the gals was there and a man was 
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learning them some new steps if any and all 
of a sudden another man come in and whis- 
pered to him and went out again and the first 
man clapped his hands twice which means 
stop dancing and he sent the gals to their 
corners and made the following remarks in 
part: 

“Everybody quiet. I’m afraid I’ve got some 
bad news. A package was just delivered at 
the stage-door downstairs. It was addressed 


to Miss . The package looked suspicious 
and was opened by Mr. . It was a bottle 
of ——. Now, you know, everybody knows 


that there is a strict rule against bringing 
into this theatre. Miss is therefore dis- 
missed.” 

Miss left her place in line and took the 
air amidst a dead silence. The last named was 
broken in our vicinity by a gal who turned 
around and whispered: 

*“Say, listen: suppose I was to take it into 
my head to send a big box of flowers to one 
of you fellas and I would put a card in it say- 
ing with lots of love. And maybe not sign it 
or just sign my first name or something. And 
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maybe you might not even know who they 
come from. But your Mrs. went to the door 
and got the package and opened it. What 
would happen to you? Would you get the 
air?” 

After some deep thinking one of us said he 
didn’t know what would happen to him but he 
thought the flowers would be blighted by the 
frost. 

And that reminds me that they was 16 
young English ladies in the troupe that hadn’t 
seen dear old London since last April and you 
would think by this time they would be home- 
sick enough to bark and snarl at everybody 
within reason. But the impression you got by 
talking to them was that they are the calmest 
and most contentedest gals on either side of the 
old pond and I never noticed one of them even 
excited except once. That was after the show 
had been running a long wile and I went in one 
night to see how many more of my lines had 
called for replacements and it just happened 
that amongst the audience was a man named 
Valentino. Well, the rumor that he was out 
front soon got backstage and when I drifted 
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there the first person I met was one of these 
Tiller gals from London. 

“Ts that right?” she says. “‘Is Valentino 
really out there?” 

So I told her it was right and where he was 
setting. 

“What does he look like?” she says. 

**T can’t describe male beauty,” I says, “‘but 
I am often taken for him on the street.” 

It was at this point that she give vent to 
strong emotion which I will not repeat the 
words of same. 

I suppose that wile we are talking about it 
I may as well report another incidence that 
come off on this special night though this time 
a star is the heroine instead of a chorus dame. 
It was about the middle of the 2d act and Ro- 
dolph was the sole topic of conversation back- 
stage. The star, dressed or vice versa for her 
next number, strolled up into the bunch and 
stood silent till the beautiful screen artist’s 
name had been uttered 3 or 4 times. Then she 
spoke. 

**__»” she says, mentioning a biblical char- 
acter, “just imagine a few years ago he was 
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getting fifty bills a week dancing around tea- 
rooms and cabarets here in New York. And 
now look at him. That shows what a pretty 
face will do for you.” 

“Well,” says somebody, “look what yours 
done for you.” 

“Mine!” she says. “‘I could cut off my head 
and the audience would never miss it.” 
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A little wile ago they was a convention of 
surgeons in Chicago and everybody naturally 
supposed that they would cut up something 
terrible but it seems like the parties in charge 
had took the precautions to station a 2 gun 
man at the entree to the convention hall and 
it was his duty to frisk each and every delegate 
as they come in and make them check their 
sterilized carving set with the cloak rm. gal 
because it was a cinch that if they had left 
them all keep their full kit of tools, why it was 
only a question of time when the convention 
would of resolved itself into a free for all knife 
throwing contest with the diamond studded 
cleaver going to the delegate that made the 
most and deepest incisions. 

Well when the boys was deprived of their 
usual razor edge modes of address why they 
was nothing left for them to do only talk and 
amongst the first to get up was a surgeon from 
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Toronto that has been making a study of the 
thyroid gland. This gent expressed the opin- 
ion that if the proper kind of attention was 
give to the thyroid gland, the next generation 
of people would all be six footers men and 
women alike. 

Well I don’t pretend to know nothing about 
the thyroid gland or what effect it has got on 
a person’s highth but the brother experts that 
heard the speech did not seem to think they 
was anything wrong with it and it was the 
sense of the meeting that this was the proper 
time to begin paying attention to the thyroid 
gland and everybody of both sexes that is 
born from now on will be six feet tall as soon 
as they get their growth. 

Now to a big majority of light thinkers this 
may not seem a matter of no great importance 
and in fact I have not heard a opinion ex- 
pressed either one way or the other in regards 
to same, but I feel pretty sure that the reason 
for the silence that followed the announcement 
was because people most vitally interested had 
not read it or else they don’t realize what it 
means so it looks like it was up to me to point 
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out a few details that may furnish food for 
thought and perhaps start a howl of protest 
that will put a quietus on this dangerous 
scheme before too late. 

In the first place will state that for the past 
20 yrs. I have been over six feet tall and in a 
position to know what I am talking about. 
For seven or eight of those 20 yrs. I spent 
about 4 my nights in so called sleeping cars. 

Now if you ask a official of the company 
that makes sleeping cars, they will probably 
tell you that all sleeping car berths is plenty 
long enough to accommodate a six footer but 
personly I never made the acquaintance of no 
six footer employed by said company that 
went out of his way to sleep on a train. 

My system use to be to lay diagonal acrost 
the berth with my feet sticking out in the 
aisle and the athletes with who I travelled 
use to enjoy many a well deserved laugh by 
pressing lighted cigars or cigarettes vs. the 
soles of those feet and hearing their owner hol- 
ler for help. 

So leave me give this little friendly warning 
to the sleeping car people. You can prove by 
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measurements or what not that all your berths 
is over six feet in lenth but when the time 
comes where the entire population male and 
female is composed of people six feet tall you 
are going to hear a squawk that will make the 
late war sound like the reading rm. in the 
Evanston public library. 

But that don’t worry me 14 as much as the 
effects this thing is libel to have on gen. con- 
versation and it seems like it is tough enough 
right now for people to find something to talk 
about without putting no more limitations on 
same. 

Like for inst. we will say that they’s a gal 
from West Virginia paying her first visit to 
New York and for the past 5 yrs. she has been 
a great admire of a cartoonist name Rube De 
Groot so the people who she is visiting fixes it 
up for her to meet Rube De Groot. 

“Well Mr. De Groot,” she says, “I been a 
great admire of your work but this is the first 


time I ever seen you. And do you know I al- 


ways imagined you would be a short fat man.” 

Well friends that remark goes big at the 

present writing, but what is she going to say 
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when everybody is notoriously six and no hun- 
dreds feet tall? 

And then they’s another crack that don’t 
never fail to get a big laugh, namely when a 
man of medium highth meets a man six feet or 
over and after the opening remarks the first 
named says to the other, how is the weather 
up there? 

That is a sure fire crack that will half to go 
into the discard when the Toronto surgeon re- 
alizes his dream, as will also the old stand-bys 
like pick on somebody your size and you must 
be a good dancer, you are so tall, and if I was 
as big as you I would challenge Dempsey. 

And last but not lease suppose a man wants 
to call his gal or his wife by some endearing 
term and the first thing that comes into his 
head is little gal or little woman. 

Under the new regime she is libel to take 
advantage of her physical equality and crack 
him right in the jaw with the remark cut out 
that little stuff, you poor shrimp. 

I have not got space to numerate no more 
of the widespread defects that this innovation 
is bound to have on the civilized world but 
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trust that my readers will see that the thing is 
no laughing matter and my earnest plea to 
each and every person interested in the future 
of the race is to write to your congressman. 
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THE SPULGE NINE 


At this time of yr. which is when most every- 

body buys a new car it has been the custom 
of the writer to give advice in regards to the 
latest thing in automobile design and what to 
buy and etc. and this spring I have no hesi- 
tance in recommending the Spulge Nine. This 
masterpiece of motor-car invention was de- 
signed and built by the same engineers that 
was getting out the Gouge Seven till a traffic 
policeman stopped them. 
. The Spulge is manufactured in Plotto, the 
centre of the great apiary district of upper and 
lower Nebraska. It sells for $112.00 F.O.B. 
(full of bumblebees) Plotto, but can also be 
procured for 30 green certificates. In appear- 
ance it is not like or unlike the Ooster sedan, 
but don’t compare with it either way from a 
mechanical standpoint. 

What makes the Spulge so good is any one 
of a 1000 features of which I only have time to 
numerate the last few. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the wheel base which is longer than 
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the width of one way streets. In other words, 
when you drive a Spulge the wrong way into 
a one way street and a traffic policeman rushes 
up and says hey you are driving the wrong 
way, why all you got to do is ask him into the 
driver’s seat and try to turn it around the right 
way which he has got a sweet chance. It some- 
times results in a big laugh, but not often. On 
acct. of its peculiar designs the Spulge has been 
aptly nicknamed the dachshund of Nebraska 
motor cars. 

Next in importance to its wheel base the big- 
gest innovation in the Spulge is the double 
steering system. The car can be steered from 
the back seat as well as the front seat. In mod- 
ern motoring, where the husband and wife is 
both in the same car, it seems like one of them 
is always in the front seat and the other in the 
back seat and generally always they don’t 
want to go to the same place. In the Spulge 
you can go both places at once without no ar- 


_ gument and the car can be put together again 


later the same evening. Along these lines the 


_ Spulge has aptly win the pseudonym of acme 


of Nebraska built touring cars. 
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A feature which I better mention before it is 
forgotten has to do with the general appear- 
ance of the Spulge. Before building this motor 
the engineers looked up traffic laws and found 
out that same only governs street cars, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, horse-drawed vehicles, 
pedestrians, and go-carts. Well, the Spulge 
ain’t included in any of these classes and in 
fact you can’t tell what it is by looking at it 
and most generally the verdict is that the 
Spulge is a land going barge propelled by a 
ocean going snail which ain’t within the law 
and you can’t arrest it. On some occasions 
where it has been arrested, the car makes so 
much more noise than the traffic policeman 
that the driver gets home without knowing he 
has been in trouble. 

This noise ain’t caused by no knocking on 
the part of the engine. In fact the people that 
buys Spulge and the people that rides in them 
easily outknocks the engine. But the Spulge is 
specially equipped with a noise making device 
in the following way, all cars is sent out of the 
factory before they are ready and a mechanic 
is always hanging onto the bottom trying to 
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finish the job which results in a hammering 
and pounding that makes Sousa’s band sound 
like a pantomime. 

Since I have began bragging about the 
Spulge a great many morons has inquired in 
regards to her speed. Can you drive her slow 
enough so as to not get arrested is the cry. 
Well, friends when she is doing her best a sober 
traffic policeman will rush up and try to arrest 
her for parking in a place where they’s no 
parking and when you run her on low speed 
everybody thinks you have forgot something 
and is backing up to get it. In fact the Spulge 
aptly deserves the nom de plume of being Ne- 
braska’s best imitation of Gibraltar. 
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For the benefit of folks that is planning or 
building new homes, or nests as I call them, or 
have moved into homes all ready built and 
don’t know what to do with all their space, I 
will try and describe something I seen the 
other night which it strikes me like it will solve 
a problem for a big majority of families besides 
adding to the gen. appearance and comfort of 
the home (nest). 

A couple named Garrison who we met them 
a couple times at different parties asked us to 
come over and play mah jongg some evening 
so we went over to their house which they had 
just finished building it and Mrs. Garrison says 
did we want to see the house so of course we 
says yes and they showed us over it and the 
most of it was a good deal like other houses 
but they was one room which was in the way 
of a novelty and that is what I am going to 
try and describe. 

This room was a kind of a small room next 
to the living room. 
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**T don’t dast come in here unless I am in- 
vited,” said Mrs. Garrison. “It is Mr. Garri- 
son’s den.” 

“His what?” I asked her. 

“His den,” says Mrs. Garrison. 

The Mrs. and I was both obliged to laugh 
at the quaint idear of calling a room a den. 

**Mr. Garrison comes in here when he doesn’t 
want to be disturbed,” says Mrs. Garrison. 
*“Not even I or Junior dast disturb him.” 

“Junior!” I says. ““Who is Junior?” 

“Junior is our son,” says Mrs. Garrison. 
“His real name is Ralph, after his daddy, but 
we thought if they was two Ralphs in the 
house, we would get all mixed up. So we call 
little Ralph Junior.” 

“A good idear,” I could not help from say- 
ing. 

Well, the den, as they call it, was furnished 
with one easy chair, a couch, a straight chair 
and a desk. They was two pillows on the couch 
and one of them red and blue and had the 
word Pennsylvania worked on it. 

“Oh, is your husband a railroad man?” 
asked my Mrs. who is kind of ignorant. 
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“You mean the pillow?” says Mrs. Garri-” 
“No, that’s for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he attended.” 

Everybody laughed at my wife’s mista tel 

The other pillow was maroon and gold and 
had a big M in the middle of it. Mrs. Garrison 
exclaimed that this was for Minnesota where 
her brother attended the university. 

“What did he study ?”’ I asked her. 

“Pharmacy,” said Mrs. Garrison with a 
smile. 

But what I want to describe mostly is the 
ornaments with which the den, as they call it, 
was decorated. On one side of the door as you 
went in was a giant pine cone. 

“My goodness, is that a real pine cone?” 
asked my wife. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Garrison, speaking for the 
first time in several moments. 

On the walls on either side of the window 
was a pair of antlers. 

“What pretty antlers,” says my wife. 

“Ralph shot them himself,” said Mrs. Gar- 
rison. “I mean he shot the deer they belonged 
to.” 
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“That was up in Wisconsin, in 1903,” says 
Mr. Garrison. “‘No, it was 1904.” 

Another wall was adorned with a mounted 
tarpon and a sail-fish. 

“Ralph caught those himself,” said Mrs. 
Garrison. “He caught them a little way out 
from Palm Beach.” 

“What year?” asked my Mrs. 

**1919,” said Mr. Garrison. 

Leaning up against one corner of the den 
was a mandolin in a case. Mr. Garrison ex- 
claimed laughingly that he had not played it; 
for several years. Other decorations in the; 
room was two shot guns, several pieces of fish-, 
ing tackle, kodak pictures of the time the Gar-; 
risons drove from Chicago to the Coast, a pair 
of foils, pennants of all the big colleges and 
last but not least a rather risky picture called 
September Morn. 

“T am always threatening to tear that down 
and throw it away,” says Mrs. Garrison. 

“You better not!’ says her husband. 

“‘Aren’t you terrible!”’ says Mrs. Garrison. 

The laughter was general. 

That is about all I remember in regards to 
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the den, but it seems to me like it strikes a 
new cord in the matter of hominess. 

After we was through admiring the den we 
went in the living room and Mrs. Garrison got 
out the mah jongg set and we played till after 
ten o’clock. During the evening Mr. Garrison 
served us a couple drinks of gin and ginger ale. 

“T call it a squirrel rickey,” said Mr. Garri- 
son and the laughter was general. 

“T bet you would never know that Ralph 
made this gin himself,” says Mrs. Garrison. 

The Mrs. and I nudged each other. 
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SANE OLYMPICS 


The eyes of the athaletic world is centered 
every four years in the place where ladies and 
gents from all the countries that is left are par- 
ticipating in what is aptly termed the Olympic 
games. These games was began pretty near 
800 years B.C. for the purpose of developing — 
and strengthening the Greeks and look at 
them now, those that ain’t shining shoes is 
running restaurants in partnership with flies. 

The first Olympic games was held at a place 
called Olympia and consisted of one event 
which was a footrace and the encyclopedia 
says it was win by aathalete named Corcebus 
in 776 B.C. but they’s no way of telling if that 
was good time or not as the distance ain’t 
stated. In later years they kept adding other 
events till they had a long run, a footrace for 
men in armor, a four horse chariot race and a 


- contest for trumpeters and heralds, to say 


nothing about a combination boxing and 

wrestling match in which the contestants was 

allowed to tape their hands with andirons. It 
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was understood that after a guy had win the 
all around championship he should live at 
public expense like one of our present day 
congressmen. 

This all around championship was awarded 
to the party that got the most points in what 
they called the pentathlon from the Greek 
words pen meaning five and athlon meaning 
oof. The five events in the pentathlon or five- 
oof was running, jumping, discus and javelin 
throwing and wrestling. 

Well finely people begun to realize that the 
most of the contests was not only silly but it 
was almost impossible to stage them, like for 
inst. the four horse chariot race, even if you 
did happen to have a chariot around the house 
where was you going to get a hold of four 
horses. All the heralds was newspapers and 
the trumpeters was charged with professional- 
ism on acct. of holding positions with George 
Olsen or Paul Whiteman. 

So one by one they weeded out what they 
considered obsolete and substituted contests 
which was considered up to date and are still — 
clinging to same, which is the reason why I am 
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writing this little article, namely to try and 


show that it is high time for another general 
reform. If the purpose of athaletics and espe- 
cially the Olympic games is to benefit the con- 
testants and make them more valuable citizens 
and better boys and gals, and husbands and 
wifes, then why not arrange a programme of 
events that will tend to same instead of run- 
ning off a serious of contests that don’t get no- 
body nowheres or prove nothing except that 
the entrants has wasted a lot of time practis- 
ing? 

For example suppose a man gets so as he 
throw a javelin 189 ft. 414 inches, will some- 
body kindly tell me how that is going to buy 
spare tires for his first baby’s go-cart? And 
did you ever hear of a gal’s mother saying to 
her suitor, ‘““Why, certainly you can have 
Kate. I know you will make her a good hus- 
band because you have did 57 ft. 1114 inches 
in the running hop, step and jump.” And in 


these days of the long distance telephone to 


say nothing of motorcycles, how many men is 

going to get a job as a Western Union messen- 

ger boy because they can run 26 miles in 2 hrs. 
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55 min. 20 sec. Even a man that can clear 6 
ft. 5 in the running high jump ain’t going to 
be no use hanging pictures because he don’t 
stay up there long enough to be sure he is get- 
ting them straight. 

I will leave it to the Olympic committees to. 
figure out decent substitutes for the silly 
events now on the regular programme and will 
content myself with suggesting a new pentath- 
lon consisting of contests which will show if a 
man or woman will make a good or a bad hus- 
band or wife or vice versa and when I say 
good I mean the kind that can sail what I 
have nicknamed the matrimonial seas without 
stubbing their toe on the rocks of petty annoy- 
ance. 

1. Appreciation. For this event they must 
be provided.a house and a woman which the 
contestants pretends is their house and their 
wife. The contestants examine the house and 
then leave. During their absence, the pseudo- 
wife changes the furniture all around and 
hangs new curtains in all the windows. The 
contestants return and each enters the home 
separately. First prize goes to the contestant 
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noticing the most improvements and making 
the most laudatory comments in regards to 
same. Booby prize to the contestant that 
don’t know they’s been any improvements. 

2, Punctuality. This contest should take 
place on a Saturday or Sunday noon. The 
contestants each calls up the pseudo-wife and 
tells her they are going to play golf but will be 
home at 6:30. The winner is the one that gets 
there on or before eight o’clock. 

3. Immutability. The pseudo-wife appears 
in a new hat or new dress. The contestants all 
tell her it looks great. The winner is the one 
that don’t change his mind the second or third 
time she wears it and tell her it looks terrible. 

4. Tolerance. The contestants and the mock 
wife go out on a drinking party. The contes- 
tants drink 20 cocktails apiece and get pie 
eyed. The winner is the contestant that lets 
the wife finish her 2d cocktail without telling 
her she has had enough. 

5. Versatility. This event will require some 


time. Each contestant, in conjunction with 


the mock wife, entertains different friends at 
dinner every evening for a week. During every 
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evening, the contestants must tell three anec- 
dotes, personal experiences. The winner is the 
contestant that don’t tell the same anecdote 
more than five times during the week. 

The way they have got the Olympic games 
now, why the women folks ain’t entered in 
nothing but swimming and tennis and I ain’t 
never heard of a woman that win a good home 
because she was a human fish, wile as far as 
tennis is concerned, the best woman tennis 
player that ever lived is still playing singles in 
life’s game. So in place of these two useless 
sports I have figured out the following: 

1. Patience. Each contestant is required to 
set at a table in a scofflaw cabaret with her pre- 
tended husband. The winner is the one that 
don’t say let’s go home. 

2. Endurance. The contestants is required 
to spend an afternoon and evening talking. 
The winner is the one that don’t mention 
bobbed hair. 

3. Poise. The contestants all sets around a 
room and a telephone bell rings. The winner 
is the one that can keep from jumping out of 
her chair. 
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4, Penetration. Each contestant is given a 
railroad time table and required to find out 
what time a train leaves somewheres and gets 
somewheres else. The winner is the one who 
finds out within two hours without asking a 
man. 

5. Expert Accounting. Each contestant is 
given a checking account of $1,000. The win- 
ner is the one whe can tell how much of it is 
left at the end of a week without calling up 
the bank. 
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Summer is pretty near with us and city folks 
is beginning to long for the fresh air of the 
suburbs which means that next thing you 
know they will be dropping in on their country 
friends along about dinner time Friday night 
just for a little visit. They didn’t have no in- 
tentions of staying over the week-end or even 
all night and they haven’t no idear how their 
suitcase with their nightgown in it happened 
to be broughten along. 

Well friends I hope they won’t nobody think 
T ain’t hospitable but we country jakes has got 
our own life to lead and Saturday and Sunday 
is supposed to be the days set to 1 side for 
weeding the garden, laying around the house 
in your kimono and getting acquainted with 
the kiddies. They certainly wasn’t never in- 
tended to be spent shaking up cocktails and 
apologizing to the hired gal. 

The situation in our little settlement has be- 
come acute. Just a little wile ago a young 
author give up his home here and moved to 
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Europe because his N. Y. friends seemed to 
think he was running a road house. People 
with the welfare of Great Neck at their heart 
is scared that others will follow his sample and 
that in a few years they won’t be enough citi- 
zens left to warrant keeping the constable. It 
is with a view to avoiding this crisis and pro- 
longing our civic existence that the writer 
makes the following suggestions. 

People makes a big mistake in giving their 
country homes names that is too cordial and 
seductive. Like for inst. a name like Shady 
Nook may sound innocent enough to the 
owner of the place but the passer bys reads it 
or hears it mentioned and it listens so nice and 
cozy that they can’t resist from paying you a 
call. Think how much more impossible it is 
then if you have gave your joint some such 
sobriquet as Kum Inn, Uwanta Kumback, 
Dew Drop Inn, Well Kum and etc. If you 
have got to nickname the place at all, pick out 
something neutral like any of the following: 

Stayaway, Keepaway, Knot Inn, Nobody’s 
Home, Nolicker, Key Pout, No Add Mittens, 
and etc. 
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They was one friend of mine that found it 
very effective to borrow a lot of signs from the 
board of health and paste them on the front 
of the house, changing them every couple 
weeks. These signs was all in gay colors and 
read Small Pox, Measles, Diphtheria, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Mumps, Leprosy and ete. Still 
another friend hung a piece of crepe on his 
door nob and left it there all one summer and 
the only callers he had was messenger boys 
with floral tributes. 

But if you can’t keep visitors away with 
these kind of hints, why the best way to do is 
pretend like you was tickled to death to see 
them, ask them to stay all night and then fix it 
so as they won’t be libel to come again. This 
can be accomplished by several subtle little re- 
minders. For example, don’t invite them to 
set down and when they finely do set down 
don’t offer to get them any refreshments and 
if they come right out and ask for something, 
why give them some terrible stuff which you 
won’t have no trouble procuring same for the 
purpose. 

Along about 8 P. M. when they begin to act 
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like they was expecting something to eat, 
make the remark that you and your Mrs. is 
both on a diet and all the meal you have is 
noon day lunch but if they are hungry, why 
you think maybe they’s some crackers and 
sardines in the ice box. 

In the old days the most commonest ways 
of giving a guest a rollicking evening was to 
either set down to the piano and pick out all 
the tunes you ever heard with one finger or 
else tell him a full outline of a play or a novel 
which you intend to write when you can spare 
the time. Now days however the methods of 
torture is much simpler. Either a radio or a 
mah jongg set will work wonders and the com- 
bination of the both of them hasn’t never been 
known to fail. 

Ten-thirty is late enough to stay up and at 
that time you remark to the guest that you 
are going to bed and you would advise him to 
do the same as everybody in the house must 
be up by 6 so as the hired gal can get the beds 
made and catch the 7:10 for Port Washington 
' where she is going to spend the day with her 
niece. Then you show the guest to his room 
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which has previously been arranged for him 
by removing the bulb from the only electric 
light. 

For breakfast the next morning you serve 
him (1) No. 3 egg and a 14 cup of some good 
coffee substitute. 

If it happens to be Sunday you read him all 
the comical pictures out loud and then take 
him to church. 

Don’t make no mention of food or drink all 
day long and if the guest starts talking about 
them, just laugh it off. 

It takes a good game guest to stick it out 24 
hrs. in the face of this kind of cordiality. The 
most of them makes their excuses long ere 
time for the evening meal and when they go 
they go for good. And as they genally always 


rush off to tell what happened to all the rest — 


of your friends, why it is very seldom nessary 
to give the last named a course of the same 
treatment. 
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In the past few decades the writer has wrote 
a couple of valuable articles of instruction in 
regards to ultra modern bridge methods, one 
called musical bridge and the other patter 
bridge. In the former it was told how a 
couple of partners with a knowledge of old 
songs might signal each other by merely whis- 
tling or humming same and in the latter the 
signals was exchanged back and 4th. by a 
running fire of small talk that apparently had 
nothing to do with the cards but in realty 
meant everything if you kept your ears open 
and your mind alert. 

These articles met with such a welcome by 
devotees of the sport that letters has kept 
purring in on all sides asking that I should 
continue the serious and give vent to another 
system that will permit a couple of wide awake 
bridgers to triumph in practally every rubber 
no matter how lucky there opponents may be. 
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So the present article is devoted to the very 
latest of my inventions which allows mind to 
win over matter and has been tried out with 
big profits by two of my brightest pupils, Mr. 
and Mrs. Glucose, against two of the luckiest 
card holders in the farming districts of Wash- 
ington, D.C. namely Mr. and Mrs. Ear! Kelle- 
her. 

The new method may be termed Linguistic 
Bridge as it depends on a mastery of foreign 
languages. The idear first occurred to me 
eight months ago and I immediately thought 
of my friends the Glucoses who had been loos- 
ing heavily at every setting in spite of there 
marked superiority over the rest of the bridge 
playing world. 

““Glucoses,” I said, “if you will agree to put 
in six months of hard study, I will guarantee 
that you can more than make up all the bridge 
losses of your life in a few weeks.” 

What did I mean they asked. So I told 
them. They must set aside two hrs. per day 
for the next 14 a yr. to the avsolute mastery 
of all the languages of Europe, Asia and Africa 
and when they had accomplished that much, 
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they were to come to me and I would tell them 
how to utilize there knowledge. 

To make a short story meager I will recite 
the details of what come off the first time the 
scheme was put to the test, namely vs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelleher of Washington. The game took 
place in a day coach between Washington and 
Danville, Ky. The Glucoses had often played 
bridge with the Kellehers and the last named 
was $4,300.00 ahead. 

On this occasion the Glucoses, according to 
my instructions, asked the Kellehers if they 
had ever been abroad or if they knew any for- 
eign languages. The answer was plain no. So 
the game started and Mr. Kelleher dealt and 
bid a no trump. 

*‘Just a minute dearie,”’ says Mr. Glucose to 
his wife. “‘Do you remember the Portuguese 
word for canary ?”’ 

“Sure,” replied Mrs. Glucose. “Ao tenha 
cinge shovellos rey high.” 

Of course the Kellehers thought that must 
be the Portuguese word for canary and they 
figured that Mr. and Mrs. Glucose was just 
trying to show off but what Mrs. Glucose said 
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really means “I have five spades king high” 
and as Mr. Glucose had the ace, queen and six 
other spades, it was no trick at all for the 
Glucoses to set the Kellehers higher than a 
kite. 

It was Mr. Glucose’s deal and after the cards 
had all been distributed, his wife said: ““They’s 
something about the scenery along here that 
reminds me of a place we stopped in Italy. 
What was the name of that place?” 

So Mr. Glucose says: “‘Oh, I guess you mean 
Nullo Trompini.” 

So she says: “Non, Io rathero playo one 
Clubini.” 

She was telling him that she had a game 
hand in clubs if he could help her so they made 
it clubs and made a grand slam with four hon- 
ors in one hand and they never found the other 
one. 

On Mr. Kelleher’s deal, Mrs. Glucose asked 
both the Kellehers if they had ever played 
Mah Jongg, meaning that her next remark to 
Mr. Glucose would be in Chinese. 

“T love the game myself,” says Mrs. Glucose 
as she picked up her hand, “but maybe that 
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is because I speak Chinese. Allee mylee hand- 
ee is blackee.” 

This of course warned her husband to not 
take her out in either of the red suits and 
though he only had the ace, king, jack of 
spades and the king, queen, jack of clubs, he 
allowed her to play her spade bid and the re- 
sult was another grand slam. 

It was now Mrs. Glucose’s deal and wile she 
was dealing, she whistled the Russian national 
- hymn and when she picked up her cards she 
said: “‘“Letsky themski bidsky thisky timeo- 
vitch and weeski will set themsky.” 

And sure enough, the Kellehers, who was 
now desperate, overbid there hand and was set 
seven odd doubled. This made the Glucoses 
$5400.00 ahead and the Kellehers dove off the 
train at Clifton Forge though they had in- 
tended going on to Danville. The Glucoses 
never got there money, but it shows what the 
new system would do if you was playing vs. 
honest people. 
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I won’t give no hint as to the identity of the 
town where the scene of this little article is 
laid only to say that it is a suburb of the larg- 
est city east of Green River, Wyoming, and 
can be reached by motor from the midst of the 
large city referred to in 35 minutes. 

Well, like practically every town of a popu- 
lation of 12 and upwards this town has got a 
fire dept. and like a whole lot of them, this fire 
dept. is what is known as a volunteer fire dept. 
which means that the members ain’t supposed 
to get nothing but glory. Well, they’s a man 
living in this town who is in the theatrical 
business in one way and another and one day 
the chief of the fire dept. asked him would he 
join the fire dept. and he says yes on acct. of 
being public spirited. So he bought himself a 
rubber coat and a helmet and a pair of rubber 
boots and staid home several nights with the 
windows open so as he would sure and hear 
what is known in the town as the sireen. 
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Well, the sireen did not blow and did not 
blow and finely our hero, who we will call Mr. 
Kloot, recd. a card saying they would be a 
meeting of the dept. at the fire house the fol- 
lowing night and would he please try and at- 
tend. The dept. meets once every 2 weeks to 
disgust prohibition. Well, Mr. Kloot attended 
the meeting and pretty near all the members 
was there and he knowed the most of them. 
The chief is a building contractor and the asst. 
chief is the town’s most prominent plumber. 
Others who he recognized was all well known 
citizens in various walks of life. Amongst 
them was a dentist, the supt. of the gas com- 
pany, a plasterer, a painter, a mason, a paper 
hanger, an insurance man and etc. 

Well, they set around the whole evening and 
disgusted prohibition and the sireen did not 
blow, but the meeting could not of been ad- 
journed more than 5 or 10 minutes when it did 
blow and the firemen rushed back to the fire 
house and clumb aboard the 3 vehicles with 
_ which the dept. is equipped. 

Mr. Kloot happened to board the same ve- 
hicle as the chief and the both of them was 
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right close to the driver. ““ Whose place is it?” 
shouted the chief as the vehicle tore recklessly 
down —— Boulevard. “L. M. Taylor’s,” the 
driver shouted back. L. M. Taylor being the 
town’s millionaire, worth more than $150,000. 
“Well, what’s your hurry ?”’ shouted the chief 
and the driver slowed down a little, wile Mr. 
Kloot did not know what to think. 

Well, they got to the fire and it did not look 
like a very big fire for such a big house and in 
fact Mr. Taylor’s Chinese help had just about 
put it out with the aid of a few seltzer bottles, 
but the fire dept. seemed to think the danger 
was nowheres near over and wile some of them 
connected a couple of sections of hose with the 
nearest hydrants, others entered the house 
through the front and back doors and up lad- 
ders through the 2d story windows and begin 
wielding their axes vs. walls, closets and ete. 
to see if maybe they wasn’t some concealed 
tongues of flame that would burst forth after 
the family had went back to sleep. One 
stream of water was turned on the entire up- 
stairs and another on the ground floor and in 
a few minutes the family and the servants and 
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the firemen moving hither and thither was in- 
stinctively shouting ship ahoy. 

Mr. Kloot strayed into the bathroom and 
found the asst. chief cutting holes in the differ- 
ent pipes. “‘Safety first,’ said the asst. chief. 
“Many a home has burned to the ground on 
acct. of hidden flames in the plumbing.” 

Mr. Kloot walked into a master bedroom on 
the 2d floor and seen 2 firemen with axes ex- 
cavating the floor. “Safety first,” said one of 
them. “If we should all half to go downstairs 
in a hurry, they’d be a panic on the stairs so 
it is best to have a place big enough to drop 
through.” 

Mr. Kloot encountered Mr. Taylor, the 
owner of the house. A couple of firemen was 
talking to him. “Was you covered by insur- 
ance?” asked one of them. “Not fully,” says 
Mr. Taylor. “Well,” says the fireman, “this 
should ought to learn you a lesson.” 

“This fire,” said the other fireman to Mr. 
Taylor, “was caused by defective wiring. If 
you would use gas for light a thing like this 
could not happen.” 

Mr. Kloot next met Mrs. Taylor and her 
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two kids in company with still another fire- 
man. The lady and the kids was open mouthed 
with horror, and the fireman was looking into 
their mouths. ‘‘Madam,”’ he says, “‘you have 
got a advanced case of pyorrhea and your kids 
has got cavities that makes the Grand Canyon 
look like a dimple. It is a good thing I hap- 
pened to drop in.” 

In the early hours of the morning the fire- 
men decided they was nothing more to be done 
and left what might now be laughingly referred 
to as the house. Mr. Kloot was the last to 
leave and Mr. Taylor accompanied him to 
what had formerly been the front door. 

“T feel like I had been giving a old-fashioned 
at-home,” said Mr. Taylor and pulled out of 
his pocket a small pack of cards, the business 
cards of the town’s volunteer fire dept. 

Next morning Mr. Kloot called up the chief 
and submitted his resignation. 

“But what’s the idear?”’ asked the chief. 

“Nothing special,” replied Mr. Kloot, “only 
that I’m in the theatrical business.” 
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I don’t know how it is in other parts of the 
country but the Atlantic seaboard has fell hard 
for the puzzle pages which appears in a good 
many of the Sunday papers and a specially the 
cross word puzzles so called because husbands 
and wifes generally always tries to solve them 
together. It has been suggested that I would 
be a good man to make puzzles as it takes a 
person with a high forehead and my literary 
agent says why would not it be a good idear to 
devote my space this wk. to a cross word puz- 
zle but I says I am not no copy cat stealing 
other people’s stuff but I will make up my own 
kind of a puzzle so he says go ahead and make 
up your own kind of a puzzle so I have went 
ahead and made up my own kind of a puzzle. 

Now we will say that they’s a group of peo- 
ple setting around a room or even in a ham- 
- mock and they carry on a conversation and in 
each speech is concealed the name of a town of 
over 26 population and the idear is for the 
reader to guess the names of all the different 
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towns. To simplify matters we will say that 
the people carrying on the conversation are 
named Jones, Brown, Smith, Webb, Johnson, 
and Cotherin. Johnson does not participate in 
the conversation as he overate himself at din- 
ner. 


Jones (to Cotherin)—Don’t you feel chilly, 
Cothy ? 

Cotherin—No, indeed; I’m hot. Spring’s 
came at last. 

Brown—Spring feeled good when it finally 
did come. 

Jones (to Webb)—Have you a date on to- 
morrow? 

Webb— Yes, my brother Red lands from Eu- 
rope. 

Jones—Is he coming on the new Paris? 

Webb—No, but he’s on a new ark; I forget 
the name. 

Jones—I thought you and I might clay pool. 

Webb—I can’t on account of my brother. 

Smith (to Jones)—Did you have a good time 
‘ in Washington? 
Jones—Not very, Cruze. (Note—Smith’s 
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first name is Crusinberry.) I met a famous 
man, though. 

Smith—Was it Cal you met? 

Jones—No, it was Hughes, Ton. (Note— 
Smith is so big that sometimes they call him 
Ton instead of Cruz.) 

Cotherin (to Jones)—What did he have to 
say, Lem? (Note—Jones’ first name is Lem- 
uel.) 

Jones—Not a great deal. 

Cotherin—When I was there, I visited the 
Department of War, saw the White House and 
attended a vaudeville show. 

Webb—Who was on the bill, Ings? (Note— 
Cotherin’s first name is Ingstrom.) 

Cotherin— Walla, walla, let’s see. Eva Tan- 
guay for one. 

Webb—How long does her ac’ run? 

Cotherin—Not long, but it was funny. I 
laugh yet. 

Jones—She used to be beaut-iful. 

Cotherin—On the way home, we drove over 
along the Jersey shore and saw a shipload of 
rye whiskey and port land. That was at Cape 
May. 
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Brown—I thought Cape May was a Michi- 
gan city. 

Cotherin—No, no; it’s an Atlantic city. 

Brown—Did you buy any rye? 

Cotherin—No, I don’t care for rye, but I do 
like sherry and port. I asked the man if it 
was old port, but he said, no, it was new port. 

Brown—Do you like champagne? 

Cotherin—Yes, I grew fond of it in France. 
You ought to see the French lick it up. 

Brown—I had some champagne years ago in 
Salt Lake City. 

Webb—Oh, yes. Brigham Young’s town. 
Do you drink, Smitty? 

Smith—Sir, accuse me of any habit but that! 

Jones (to Smith)—By the way, Smitty, you 
look like h—1 in a golf suit. 

Smith—Do I? Vve just been wearing them 
since a natty friend of mine told me they were 
becoming. 

Brown—I was out in Arizona last month to 
see my folks. I visited my ma and my brother 
Chester. 

Jones—How’s you’ ma? 

Brown—She’s fine, but my brother said he 
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felt miserable. He said: “I think I’ve got 
gout.” I said: “That’s rot Chester. You never 
ate or drank too much.” 

Jones—I thought your folks lived in Con- 
necticut. Didn’t you and your brother Dan 
bury your uncle up there a year ago? 

Brown—No, that was my wife’s uncle. I 
was married in Connecticut. My wife’s uncle 
and her father used to have some of the finest 
dogs in America. 

Webb—T’ve got some dogs myself; just 
young curs. 

Cotherin—What’s that funny odor? It 
smells like burning ham? 

Jones—That the city’s incinerating plant. 
If they don’t move it, I’m going to sue city. 

The correct answers to the above will be 
found in a hollow tree. 
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The same game again, but this time it is 
capital cities which will make it a whole lot 
more difficult. 

For convenience sakes we will say that five 
people is engaged in the game and their names 
are Black, Kelly, Mrs. Kelly, Gary, and Mrs. 
Gary. 

KE ty (to his wife). Dear, did you call up 
the Parkers to-day? You know you ought 
to a. 

Mrs. Ketrty. No, I didn’t call them up, 
but I sent Paul over to see them. 

Buack (to Gary). Say, Lem, is that town 
the Parkers come from a Republican town ? 

Gary. No, no. It’s a Jefferson city. 

Kewtiy. Have you noticed what a fine 
score Hagen has been making in the golf 
match over in London? 

Buacx. No. What tally has he? 

Ketiy. He has averaged 72, which sounds 
pretty good, though I don’t know what 
par is. 
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Buack. My brother Sacra meant to play 
in that tournament, but couldn’t get away. 

Mrs. Ketiy. He’s defending my brother 
in that damage suit, isn’t he? I know my 
brother said he sent a fee to him, but he 
wouldn’t take it. 

Buack. Fee? Nix! Not when your brother 
has been so nice about singing for us at parties. 

Mrs. Kuruiy (fo Gary). Did you ever hear 
my brother Lem sing? 

Gary. No. I was ata party once where he 
sang, but just as he was beginning, Mrs. Gary 
disappeared and I couldn’t have Anna disap- 
pearing when nearly every room was supplied 
with a bowl of punch. 

Mrs. Gary. And Iwas only up in the dress- 
ing room, fixing my lips. You can’t have much 
of a bat on rouge. 

Mrs. Ketity. [ve often been at Lem to 
sing at my parties, but he won’t. 
~ Ketry. Tl bet Nash will. 

Buack. Do you remember the night we 
asked Mr. Ridley to sing and he got so mad 
his son had to take him home? 

Gary. He certainly was a mad Rid! 
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Mrs. Gary. Well, we must be starting to 


roam home. 


Mrs. Ketuty. Oh, not yet! Monty is com- 


ing in a minute with refreshments. You must 
have at least a Frankfort. | 

Ketriy. I bought the Frankforts yesterday 
from a lame man. He was going past the 
house and [I said, “Oh, limp, here, my man, 
and I will buy some Frankforts.” 

Mrs. Ketiy. Here comes Montgomery 
now. And he’s got some apples, too. 

Kerwiy (fo Gary). Did you ever see such 
apples as that? An Indian apple is much 
smaller. 

Mrs. Ketty (to Mrs. Gary). If you'll wait 
a minute, I'll have Mont peel your apple for 
you. 

Mrs. Gary. How is Mont’s girl friend? 
She was so quiet and nice I used to call her 
shy Anne. 

KELLY. Quiet! Say, she raises he—Il in a 
crowd of youngsters! ; 

Mrs. Gary. Raleigh? 

Ketrty. Yes, on the square. Her parents 
made her quit going out with the boys. 
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ARY. I suppose the war saw the start of’ 
this boldness among girls. 

Mrs. Gary. Well, we really must trot 
along. We’ll see you in August again. 
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Here is a idea that was suggested by my 2d. 
son Jimmie as we was setting at some meal 
the day after the tennis boys played for the 
east and west championship. I made the re- 
mark that Vincent Richards had beat Bill 
Johnston in straight sets and he says where 
was the matches played and I says right here 
on Long Island and he says well was he here 
on Long Island yesterday. 

So I give him a sarcastic answer, namely 
Oh no, he was out in San Francisco and they 
played by telegraph like they play the inter- 
national chess matches sometimes. So then 
T had to exclaim to him about the international 
ehess matches that is sometimes played by 
cable and he says why don’t they play the 
international golf matches and tennis matches 
and etc. by cable instead of them all taking 
the trouble to make the trips back and forth. 

So I thought it over a long wile and come 
to the conclusion that maybe after all he was 
right and why should people cross the ocean 
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just for a friendly game that they don’t get 
no money out of it and we will take for inst. 
the Australian tennis team who I have nick- 
named the anzacs and it must cost them a 
mint of money to come here from clear over 
there and what does it get them outside of 
the exercise which they could just as well of 
had over there and not take no chances of 
being seasick and I don’t know how much 
it costs to get here from Australia, but it 
certainly would not cost nowheres near as 
much if they played by cable. 

For example suppose Tilden was playing 
Gerald Patterson and it happened to be Til- 
den’s first serve, why he would cable to Patter- 
son that he had got his first service over and 
it was a terrific hard hit ball and what are 
you going to do about it, why Patterson would 
eable back, it did not look so hard hit to me. 
I returned it way into the upper corner of 
the court on your back-hand where it was 
pretty near impossible for you to, get it. Then 
Tilden would reply, well I did get it on my 
back-hand and as you was up close to the net, 
I made a passing shot which you couldn’t 
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possibly get. Then Patterson would reply, 
it may of seemed to you like I couldn’t 
possibly get it, but as a matter of fact I did 
get it by a phenomenal stab and I returned 
it where you couldn’t get it in a week. 

Then Tilden would wait a wile and send 
back the following answer. It ain’t only five 
days since your last shot came back and I 
managed to get a hold of it and lob it over 
your head to pretty close to the base line 
where I doubt if you could get your racket on 
it unless you used a airship. 

Patterson’s reply would be, I bought a air- 
ship as soon as I received your cable and man- 
aged to get back and hit that ball and I hit 
it with such force that even if you do get your 
racket on it, it will probably break your 
racket. Tilden would answer: Well, I seen 
that ball was going to break my racket as the 
last named is a old racket that has stood lots 
of wear and tear, so I bought myself a new 
racket and returned your shot to one inch 
from the base line where no living being could 
get their racket on it. 

In this way the game could be carried on 
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indefinitely and would probably be the closest 
tennis game ever played and still not cost 
near as much as if Mr. Patterson had came 
over here to play it and further and more we 
would not half to set out in a boiling sun on 
hot seats to watch it. To say nothing about 
how much more chance Patterson would have 
to win. 

The Olympic games could be pulled off in 
the same way. Like for inst. Hubbard of 
Michigan was broad jumping vs. who ever 
broad jumps for France who we will call La- 
fayette and Hubbard makes the first jump 
and cables I just jumped 26 ft., try and laugh 
that off. So Lafayette wires back, you look 
silly to me, I just took my first leap and done 
27 ft. They could keep this up till all records 
was broke and themselfs too. 

But the best game that could be played by 
cable would be a bridge game because a per- 
son could bid pretty near as high as they 
wanted to and for inst. say they was bidding 
6 spades, why when they come to play the 
hand the declarer could say I have got 12 
spades in my hand and the ace of diamonds 
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I see by the papers the other day where a 
student in some school in Colorado had made 
a great discovery, namely he had discovered 
a drink which you give it to a girl and as soon 
as she drinks it, you feel her pulse and if it 
beats faster than before, why that means she 
cares a good deal for who ever it is she is sup- 
posed to care for, but if the pulse beats at the 


' same speed or slower, she don’t care nothing 


about who ever it is. It looks like this student 
might get rich off his invention only it seems 
to me like it would be a whole lot more simpler 
if the gent who is interested would go right 
up to the girl in question and ask her pt. 
blank if she cares for him or don’t care for 
him. 

I forgot now what the prescription is, but 
it is bismuth and a couple of soft drinks 
mixed up. 

Now I don’t want to take no advantage of 
the Colorado boy, but if you have got to pry 
into a feminine heart by means of a potion 
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why it seems to me like the best bet would be 
to get up a drink that don’t only show whether 
she likes this certain one guy, but if she don’t 
like him, who does she like? For inst. if I 
would be called in on a case to find out if a 
gal was fond of a certain party or no, why the 
first thing I would do would give her tests 
that would show who did she prefer to him. 

The first thing I would give her a specially 
if she was a N. Y. gal would be a Manhattan 
cocktail and if it livened up her pulse that 
would show that her heart’s desire was a boy 
that lived in Manhattan. If her pulse kept 
even or slowed up, I would give her a Bronx 
cocktail and find out if she was fond of some- 
body that lived in the Bronx. If her pulse did 
not speed up at this junction I would serve 
her with a old-fashion cocktail and if she 
palpitated that would mean she was fond of 
some old-fashioned guy that wears rubbers. 
If her pulse did not make no snappy answer 
to none of these tests I would try the follow- 
ing: 

Mumm’s extra-dry.—A increased pulse would 
mean either that she cares for a man that can’t 
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talk but when he does talk he is very dry, or 
else that her boy friend lives in Champaign 
and probably tends the University of Illinois. 

Tom and Jerry.—A increased pulse would 
mean thai she is in love with a man named 
Tom or a man named Jerry and then all as 
you would half to do would be to pin her down 
to which is it. 

Pél Roger.—If she responds you will know 
that she is in love with a Pole or a man named 
Roger. 

Scotch.—li she responds you will know she 
is friendly in regards to a Scotchman or maybe 
a man named Scotch like Scotch Fitzgerald. 
Ti you try her out on some special brand like 
for inst. Usher’s green stripe and her pulse 
flares up, that would mean that her prefer- 
ence is for an usher who wears a shirt with 
green stripes. 

Bourbon.—To find out if she is fond of a 
man from Kentucky or one of the Napoleon 


_ boys. 


Rye.—Maybe her sweetie is a boy from 
Rye, N. Y., or a man who has a rye neck or 
makes rye faces. 
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Punch.—She may have a secret eraving for 
Jack Dempsey or Geo. Carpentier the well 
known orchid man. 

On acct. of the high cost of most of the 
above beverages it might be better to make 
the tests with soft beverages like for inst.— 

Tea.—A increased pulse beat would mean 
she was crazy about a man whose name be- 
gun with a T maybe Thomas Lipton himself. 

Lemonade or Orangeade.—This would show 
an affection for a man named Ade. 

Pop.—This would show an affection for a 
man generally known as Pop or maybe that 
is her name for him. 

And so on. If the investigator has got the 
time and patience they shouldn’t ought to 
be no trouble at all to find out the truth by 
these methods and the only draw back is in 
regards to who are you going to sell the in- 
formation to after you get it because the 
party most interested probably knowed it 
already. | 
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Congressman Volstead of the lowest house 
yesterday issued a proclamation declaring Jan- 
uary 16th. a legal holiday as it is the glass 
wedding anniversary of the date when his act 
preventing the sale or manufacture of liquor 
went into such good and lasting effect. Every- 
thing will be closed on this date but the sa- 
loons. 

Some of us is old enough to remember back 
5 yrs. ago last New Years eve when the papers 
all come out and said that the celebration 
would be the wildest that ever took place in 
the U. S. as it was in the nature of a farewell 
to hootch which by next New Years eve, mean- 
ing Dec. 31, 1920, would be a thing of the 
past. The boys that made this prediction was 
as near right as Bernard Shaw on pugilism. 
The last New Years eve I heard of was New 
Years eve 1924 and I gather from hearsay 
that never before in history was they more 
and better people that had to be poured 
home. 
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I can also remember disgusting the prohibi- 
tion question in the privacy of the household 
the day after it was made law and I made 
the remark that wile I might not approve of 
the proposition on principle, still and all I 
was glad it had went through on one acct. 
at lease, namely that by the time my boys 
growed up to college age they wouldn’t be no 
chance for them to run wild as they wouldn’t 
be nothing left to run wild on. This was an- 
other great prediction and judging by the in- 
creasing numbers of rah rah boys that stag- 
gers to classes, why in 6 or 7 yrs. when the 
first of my kiddies is ready to die for old Rut- 
gers why they won’t no football player think 
of going into a big game without a qt. on the 
hip. 

It seems like about the biggest difference 
between now and 7 or 8 yrs. ago in big cities 
at lease is that in them days most cities had a 
law that you must close your saloon at 11 
o'clock or 12 o’clock or 1 o’clock. Now days 
according to the law, they ain’t no saloons so 
they can and do stay open as long as they 
feel like. In this connection however I might 
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relate a little incidence that come off near 
where I live and they was a couple of boys 
going home from a dance at their golf club 
and they stopped in at a road-house just as 
the prop. of same was turning out the lights 
and the door was locked but they knocked 
and a waiter left them come in and they said 
they would like a drink. 

“He won’t leave me serve you nothing,” 
says the waiter referring to the prop. 

Well the 2 boys hadn’t never been in there 
before so they thought it was on acct. of the 
prop. not knowing them as they begin men- 
tioning a lot of names of people that was 
regular customers of the place and had recom- 
mended it to them. 

“Oh that is all right,” says the waiter. 
“You gents looks all right, but he won’t 
leave me serve you because it is 10 minutes 
after 1 o’clock.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” says 
one of the thirsty ones. “‘Under the Volstead 
act it’s just as much vs. the law to sell drinks 
one time as another time.” 

“That may all be,” says the waiter, “‘but 
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the boss don’t know they is a Volstead act. 
He has been stone deaf for 10 yrs.” 

The pastime of raiding is conducted on a 
whole lot more sensible lines now than in the 
old days. When the law allowed saloons but 
said they must close up at some certain time 
of night, why every little wile you would read 
in the paper where So and So had been raided 
the night before and him and all his help ar- 
rested just because they had been surprised 
at 3 A. M. with their bar open. 

Compare this proceedings with the way 
things is handled under absolute prohibition. 
Like for inst. I was in a certain town in Jersey 
a wile ago and was setting in a cafe talking 
to the mgr. of same and all of a sudden a man 
come in and come to our table and whispered 
something to the mgr. and went right out 
again and then the mgr. called the head bar- 
tender and told him to take all the hard stuff 
upstairs and put it in the rm. under the roof 
and be sure and have this done by 8 o’clock 
and leave it there till 8.30. 

Well I asked the mgr. what was the idear 
and he says that the man had broughten him 
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word that the federal officers was on a raiding 
party and his place was scheduled for 8 o’clock. 
He says that the man who had just been in 
and warned him was employed by all the 
places in the town to do just that thing and 
he was now making his rounds telling the 
mgr. of each place just what time the raiders 
would call at that particular place. 

“We only been caught once,” says the 
mgr. “On that occasion the enforcement boys 
dropped in on us without sending no advance 
word or nothing and of course they found all 
kinds of stuff in the bar. It was a raw deal 
and we certainly told them what we thought 
of that kind of monkey business and they 
ain’t never tried it since.” 

All and all it is no wonder that the congress- 
man felt like the holiday should ought to be 
proclaimed as prohibition has sure been a 
godsend in a whole lot of ways. It has given 
lucrative employment to a great many men 
that did not have nothing before only their 
courage. It has cemented the friendship be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. It has give gals 
and women a new interest in life and some- 
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thing to talk about besides hair and children. 
And it has made our govt. appreciate the 
enormous extent of our coast line and how 
tough it would be to defend same vs. inva- 
sion. 

As far as it affecting the present and future 
consumption of alcohol is conserned, why a 
person that said that drinking in the U. 8S. 
was still in its infancy would be just about 
hitting the nail on the hammer. 
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One of the saddest things about life is that 
so few people is satisfied with themselfs and 
wish they was some one else and ete. and you 
can’t get on intimate turns with no family 
without finding out that the wife is too fat 
and trying to get thin like Irene Castle or the 
husband is too skinny and trying to be a big 
man like Arbuckle or vice versa. 

Some men are so short that you keep trip- 
ping over them on the st. and on the other hand 
a good many gals is tall enough so as they 
always got to be on their guard for the fear 
that linemen will come along and string wires 
on them. In either and all cases the situation 
is embarrassing to the parties and their rela- 
tives and Congress don’t seem to take no in- 
terest in it. 

Of the people that ain’t right in one way 
another, the big majority belongs to the class 
that is over weight. In spite of the fact that 
prices of food is double and treble what they 
was 10 and 20 yrs. ago why it seems like they’s 
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people and mankind in general, why you can 
either take it or leave it alone. 

Like radio and airships and all other great 
inventions, my idear may at first sound kind 
of silly but when you think it over, it turns 
out to be worse than simple. In a word the 
scheme calls for a general redistribution of 
citizens or a segregation of same so that people 
of one shape would all live together in one 
place. That is, they would be towns in every 
state set aside for the exclusive use of fat 
folks only, where it would be vs. the law for a 
skinny person to set their ft. 

The idear being of course that what makes 
fat people unhappy is the sight of thin people 
around them and that if a fat person was just 
one fat person amongst a population of fat 
persons, why they wouldn’t be no hardship 
about being fat. Further and more, matters - 
could be so arranged that the fatter a person 
was, why all the better as I will exclaim in a 
few moments together with a few other de- 
tails of the plan which I have only space to 
state them briefly. | 

1. It would not be necessary to build new 
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twice as many cases now as they was then of 
people that is too fat or afraid they will get too 
fat and when you go to a dinner party where 
the guests is suppose to be having a good 
time, why 80 or 90 per cent of them, men and 
women alike, wishes they could eat more or 
realize they are eating too much and they 
look so miserable that neither them or their 
friends can’t enjoy themselfs. The ailment 
has become so widespread that a person can’t 
tell a story about a fat man or mention the 
word fat without two-thirds of the audience 
thinks you are taking a dig at them. 

Well the magazines and newspapers is full 
of ads in\regards to how to get thin which 
reads a waole lot better than they work, so 
I don’t want nobody to think that in this 
article I am\trying to sell systems of diet or 
pills or belts that will bring you back to 
normalcy. \ 

But what I am trying to do is to set forth 
what I believe is \he only common sense solu- 
tion of the problen and as I am making the 
suggestion free and without no personal inter- 
est only to be of benefit to red-blooded fat 
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towns but it would be necessary to make 
alterations in the towns which exists. Like 
for inst. we will suppose that Cincinnati is 
one of the towns that has been picked out for 
a fat colony and renamed Obes-city. 

Well the present population of Cincinnati 
is around 450,000 which we will presume is 
all the town has got room for. Well this means 
that if all the people was fat, they wouldn’t 
only be room for about one-third of 450,000 
or 150,000. But to offset this we would select 
some city about the size of Cincinnati, say 
for inst. Milwaukee, and make it a colony for 
skinny folks only and whereas Milwaukee now 
houses about 450,000, why if they was all 
thin, they would be accommodaiions for 3 
times 450,000 or 1,350,000. 

In addition, the doors, sidewalks, streets, 
beds, chairs, and etc. in Cincinnati could all 
be widened so as to take care of the fats wile 
the same articles could be shyank in Milwaukee 
to fit the leans. 

2. A fat town would ke equipped with a 
public hay scales where everybody would 
half to report once a wx. and get weighed. 
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The citizen gaining the most weight in a wk. 
would be given a coupon and the one receiv- 
ing the most coupons in a year would be 
awarded the championship emblem, a 100 lb. 
box of candy. 

A citizen who showed.a loss of weight would 
be warned the first wk. and if he or she showed 
another loss the following wk. they would be 
rode out of town on a truck. This scheme 
would make it worth your wile to fatten up 
and therefore the fatter you got the happier 
you would be instead of going around with a 
long face the way like now. 

3. Suffrage would be granted to all male 
citizens over 21 that tipped the beam at 200 
Ibs. or better and all adult females weighing 
over 179. 

4. Grocery stores and markets would be 
prohibited from selling any foods except 
starches, fats and sweets. 

Those is just a few of the details of the 
scheme and the rest of them could be worked 
out as need arose and might state in conclusion 
how I come to think of the idear. 

Well I happened to be setting in a card game 
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the other night with 5 others of whom 2 be- 
sides myself was gents and at first I kept 
wondering to myself why was it I felt so happy 
as I am generally always miserable in a card 
game on acct. of not having no luck. Well 
my luck wasn’t no better than usual so I had 
to look for another reason and it finely come 
to me like a flash. The other 2 gents in the 
game was also loosing their hair. 
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I won’t surprise nobody by saying that 
people gets along a whole lot better in this 
life if they have got some specialty or some- 
thing which they can do which they ain’t 
many other people can do it. 

Every yr. they’s more and more demand 
for specialists in some line another and as the 
number of novelties and new inventions in- 
creases, why the need of people that knows 
how to make them and fix them and monkey 
with them increases just as fast. 

A man or woman that has got a nag along 
certain lines or is educated along same, why 
he or she can command a great deal more 
money than a man or woman that is too 
dumb for anything except empty the ash 
can and wash the windows though heavens 
knows these two professions is high paid 
enough at the present writing. 

But any way the facts as I have stated is 
so well known that all the good schools and 
colleges has kept adding and adding to their 
special branches and besides that, dozens of 
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correspondence schools has sprang up all over 
the country which the tuitions in same is so 
reasonable that pretty near everybody can 
borrow or save enough to fit themselfs for 
some lucrative trade or profession. 

However technical education is still in its 
infancy you might say and right now to-day 
they’s plenty of room for a great big university 
that won’t teach nothing only specialties that 
ain’t taught nowheres else. And that the 
graduates from this university would not have 
no trouble going right to work in their chosen 
profession can be showed by a study of the 
advertising columns of any big city daily 
where the help wanted dept. is filled day in 
and day out with unsatisfied appeals for men 
and gals fitted for these jobs. 

Leave us take for example the classified 
section of one of last Sunday’s papers and 
one of the ads that meets the eye under the 
heading of jewelry is a ad offering a steady 
position to “a good man on finding rings.” 

Now good men on finding rings is made 
and not born, and at the proposed university 
they would be a thorough course in the science 
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of finding rings which the person getting a 
degree as bachelor of ring finding would half 
to know all they is to know in regards to this 
intricate profession. 

First the students of the university both 
male and female would all be encouraged to 
wear rings. Every morning after classes had 
started up, the class in ring finding would 
visit the different dormitories and lodging 
houses and inspect the wash rooms of same 
and pick up all the rings left along side of 
wash bowls wile the owners was washing. 

Then the class would pace back and 4th. 
acrost the campus examining the ground for 
rings that may of been dropped. As a rule 
boys and gals that goes to college don’t eat 
as much as they use to at home and the result 
is that they loose flesh and when their fingers 
gets thin their rings falls off. 

Ring finding is pleasant work, keeping you 
out in the open air a good deal of the time 
and the fact that the ad which I have quoted 
has appeared in the paper several times in 
succession is evidence that the field ain’t 
overcrowded. 
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Under pianos we come acrost the following: 
“‘wanted piano varnisher and fly finisher.” 
Now it don’t take much of a technical educa- 
tion to varnish a piano and it don’t take much 
of a technical education to finish flies, but a 
whole lot of close study and hard practice is 
necessary before a person can be both at the 
same time. 

In my university I would have a laboratory 
in which they was about a equal number of 
pianos and windows and on the window sills 
I would place saucers full of sugar and other 
condiments which flies considers a treat. 

Then I would arm the students with a 
varnishing brush in one hand and a fly swatter 
in the other and I would offer attractive little 
weekly prizes like a toy piano or a dozen 
sheets of fly paper, for the student varnishing 
the most pianos and finishing the most flies 
and vice versa. 

Another ad in the piano dept. says ““ Wanted 
—Expert rough piano tuner.” I figure that a 
one yr. intensive course, including plenty of 
gynasium work, would fit a man so as he 
could tune the roughest kind of pianos and 
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handle them in such a way that they would 
think a long time before getting out of tune 
again. 

Under winders the following ad appears: 
““Wanted— Winders experienced on bottle bob- 
bin artificial silk. Call all week.” I suppose, 
though I don’t know for sure, that they’s 
plenty of winders that is experienced on bottle 
bobbin real silk, but artificial silk is a differ- 
ent problem and to cap the climax, how many 
people can call all week a specially in a poker 
game? Students in the winder dept. of my 
schools would spend their forenoon bobbin 
for bottles and devote their afternoons and 
evenings to calling. 

The paper also contains two ads from dif- 
ferent concerns in need of a mica splitter and 
I would insist that my university be provided 
with a thorough training in splitting mica as 
T feel like it would be a very popular profession 
as I can’t imagine nothing more romantic 
then to be asked what you done for a living 
and be able to answer truthfully that you was 
a mica splitter. 

Other courses suggested by the ads would 
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be a course for “mangle girls, feeders and 
folders,” “automatic men,” “‘bushelmen”’ and 
‘*bonnaz stampers, able to spool.” 

I hope that some day one of my sons can 
brag that he graduated with high honors in 
bonnaz stamping and was considered one of 
the best spoolers in the university. And 
finely I would have a course where girls would 
be taught to be “All around girls,” for which 
they seems to be a never ending demand and 
no wonder, as they are certainly a scarce 
article. 

As soon as science has learned how to con- 
trol people’s height and gen. size I would also 
introduce courses teaching pupils how to be 
short or tall or large or small, according to 
which size was in special demand at the time. 

Just now it seems like tall girls and small 
girls is equally desirable. At lease I find one 
ad asking for a tall girl to assist in hooking up 
models and another ad asking for a small girl 
for office work in a doctor’s office. The doctor 
probably wants somebody around who he can 
beat up at the end of a perfect day. 
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For people that is beginning to get tired of 
bridge, mah jongg, flinch or radio speeches on 
“Controlling the Blinding Glare of Automo- 
bile Headlights” and etc. we can’t think of 
no more exciting way of spending a March 
evening than to get a hold of a dictionary 
where they’s a list of people’s first names in it 
and the meaning of same and look them all 
over and see how many of your friends has 
names that fits them. 

A few hours indulgents in this pastime has 
convinced the undersigned that parents should 
ought to first make a careful study of what I 
often call nomenclature and then before they 
christen their offsprings, wait till the latter is 
at lease 40 yrs. old so as they will have some 
kind of a idear as to what will they be like. 

Leave us take for example the name Clara 
which is the same name as Clarice, Clarissa 
and Claire. Well which ever you call it, it 
means bright. Then take the name Belle and 
Bertha, the both of which means beautiful. 
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Well I don’t know what my readers experience 
is, but my own has been that practally all 
gals named Clara and etc. are so dumb that : 
they half to have a tutor to get them through 
Ist grade recess. Whereas with one or two 
exceptions the Belles and Berthas always looks 
their best at a mask ball. 

As another example, I once knowed a gal 
named Abigail who her old man was president 
of the school board and one day he got a note 
from the principal saying that she had been 
suspended for smoking cigarettes in the cloak 
rm. and the old man made her promise to be 
good and got her back in the school and a 
couple months later she eloped with a brake- 
man’s son that had flopped in every study 
but football and music. Well Abigail means 
my father’s joy. 

I ain’t never had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of a gal named Priscilla, 
but the book says it comes from a Latin word 
and means somewhat old. Seems to me like 
they must of been some Priscillas that was 
named that while they was still young and 
any way suppose a gal named Priscilla does 
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manage to get up around her fifties and some- 
body takes a notion to ask her what does her 
name mean and she don’t know and they look 
it up, why it certainly ain’t going to make her 
feel any more comfortable. 

Other gals’ names which I never knowed 
anybody that owned them is Cynthia and 
Rosamond. Cynthia however is a greek name 
and means a person that comes from Mt. 
Cynthus, whereas I know a man that has got a 
brother that knows a gal named Cynthia and 
he assures me that she never was within a 100 
miles of Mt. Cynthus and don’t know whether 
it is in North Carolina or Belgium. 

As for Rosamond it is a Teutonic word and 
means horse protection so when a fond mother 
names her baby Rosamond, she maybe figures 
the little one will grow up to either be a fly 
net or president of the §8.P.C.A. The name 
Ruth means beauty, but that is the female 
and it don’t refer to him who I have nick- 
named the sultan.of swat. Last but not lease 
they’s the name Mildred which means mild 


threatener and I might state along these lines 


that I once tried to hold hands with a gal 
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named Mildred and she said don’t do that or 
you will half to go home. 

In regards to men’s names, the old folks 
seems to of guessed a little better in a few 
eases. I ain’t sure if Valentino’s right name 
is Valentino or Nick the greek but if Rodolph 
Valentino is correct, why his people had a 
stroke of genius as Rodolph means hero and 
Valentino means strong. Further and more 
the name Frederick means peaceful ruler and 
the name William means defense, so the ex- 
kaiser’s folks certainly hit the nail on the 
_ hammer when they christened him Friedrich 
Wilhelm as all as he ever wanted was for 
other countries to leave Germany alone but 
had to defend himself when Belgium and 
Portugal got nasty. 

On the other hand they’s Red Faber the 
White Sox pitcher who was christened Urban 
which means of the town, but when you ask 
him where he comes from he blushes and says 
Cascade, Iowa. Joseph means he shall add 
whereas I have played golf with a Joseph and 
I thought he spent most of his time subtract- 
ing. 
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Paul of course means little, a typical exam- 
ple of which was Paul Des Jardiens that use to 
play center on the University of Chicago team 
_and it took a steeple jack to look him in the 
eye. Harold, which is used like Percy and 
Algernon to denote a kind of sissy, really 
means a champion or the general of a army 
and incidentally Algernon means with whisk- 
ers. Thomas means a twin, so if I ever have 
the naming of a pair of twins I will insist on 
them both being named Thomas. Henry 
means the head or chief of the house because 
of course most Henrys was named before their 
mothers knowed their wife. 

Finally the name Calvin means bald and I 
suppose that is how he was at the time they 
named him, but in this connection I don’t 
mind stating that I would rather have his 
hair than be President. 
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Not since I got through with the Telephone 
Directory has they been a book that give me 
so many thrills as Who’s Who in America for 
1924-25 and have just finished reading same 
and could hardily lay same down or hold it 
up either on acct. of it weighing pretty near as 
much as a grand opera chorus gal. Who’s 
Who is published every other yr. by a guy 
out in Chi and before the guy goes to press he 
writes you a letter and asks if the dope on 
you in the last issue is still O. K. or have you 
moved or joined any new clubs ete. It looks 
like the more clubs you belong to the better 
chance you got of being in Who’s Who, so I 
been joining a new club every couple of months 
since I come to N. Y. and just before this 
new Who’s Who come out I joined the Friars 
which give me a total of 11 clubs all told not 
counting the Cooks and Pastry Cooks assn. 
of St. Louis which I was made a member in 
1909 when it was the only place you could 
get a drink on Sunday. 
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But my entrée into the Friars come too late 
to get into this edition but the 10 other clubs 
got me by O. K. and then I begin wondering 
if they was anybody else in the U. S. that 
belonged to as many as 10 clubs so I started 
reading the book and had not got no distants 
at all before I found out that I am still in my 
nonage as far as joining clubs is concerned. 

I will pass over the boys that tops me by.a 
margin of 2 or 3 clubs and lead right up to the 
climax of the book which is Reginald C. 
Vanderbilt whom I might state at this junc- 
tion was a fellow passenger on the board of 
the Paris the last and 2d. time I crossed the 
old pond. Well, here in part is a list of Regi- 
nald’s clubs and will half to admit that they 
make me look like a hermit: 

Knickerbocker, Brook, Metropolitan, Coach- 
ing, Turf, and Field, Riding and Driving, 
Racquet and Tennis, Automobile of America, 
Newport Reading Room, Newport Casino, 
Travelers (Paris), Meadowbrook, Four-in- 
hand (Philadelphia), Massachusetts Auto, 
Westchester Polo, American Kennel, Dal- 
matian, Russian Wolfhound, American Fox 
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Terrier, French Bulldog, and Old English 
Sheepdog. 

It will be noted that amongst the bunch is 
one foreign club and one Philadelphia club 
and 3 or 4 New England clubs to say nothing 
about all them dog clubs which I can’t belong 
to none of them on acct. of us not having no 
dog, but I am eligible for a Orange and Black 
Striped Cat club if they is such a thing and 
also a Black Milch Cow club and a Green and 
Red Parrot club and a couple of exclusive 
Rodent societies. However I ain’t got no 
hopes of catching up with Mr. Vanderbilt as 
he is still a young man and in a few years 
time they may half to get out a individual 
edition of Who’s Who which the exclusive con- 
tents of same will be just his clubs. 

But of course I don’t mean to insinuate that 
clubs in quantity lots is enough to get you 
into the book. If it was they would half to de- 
vote a paragraph to Casey Stengel who in the 
Naticnal League alone has belonged to the 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston clubs or pretty close to a clean 
sweep. The qualifications for honorable men- 
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tion in the volume is printed right after the 
preface and in a nutshell is as follows: 

(1) You either half to be a success in some 
creditable line of effort, making you the sub- 
ject of extensive interest, inquiry or discussion 
in this country, or (2) you half to hold a high 
up civil, military, naval, religious or educa- 
tional position. Well, on acct. of the last 
named rule, the book is pretty well messed 
up with the names of congressmen to say 
nothing about former Secretary Fall. 

As for the boys that has succeeded in credit- 
able lines of effort, why it ain’t no trouble to 
run acrost a few names in the book which you 
can’t help from wondering what their credit- 
able lines of effort was unless it was their 
efforts to keep track of the clubs they be- 
longed to. On the other hand they’s some 
names which it would amaze you what they 
have accomplished out of a clear sky you 
might say, and no wonder they have win a 
nitch in Who’s Who. 

Like for inst. we will take A. P. Derby of 
Gardner, Mass. He went to Williams College 
for 2 yrs. and just as soon as he got out of 
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college he begin to manufacture chairs and 
aptly enough, from 1921 to 1923, he was 
chairman of the Nat. Council Furniture asso- 
ciations. Mr. Derby is a Republican and a 
Congregationalist and a Mason and a Deke 
and is still living in Gardner, Mass., and manu- 
facturing chairs. A record not to be sneezed 
at. Or take W. M. Hepburn of West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. He was born in Nova Scotia and 
went to Dalhousie University in Halifax and 
then to a library school in Albany and now he 
is librarian at Purdue and a Presbyterian. 

That is just a couple samples of what it~ 
takes to get into Who’s Who if you don’t 
belong to plenty clubs, but it seems to me like 
the editor overlooked successes in a few credit- 
able lines of effort when he left out Walter 
Johnson, Babe Ruth, Rogers Hornsby, Jack 
Dempsey, Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, Ty 
Cobb, Jim Thorpe, Red Grange, Knute 
Rockne and the entire Notre Dame backfield. 
Just the same the book is well worth reading 
if it didn’t learn you nothing except that 
they’s 2 men in this country named Goodnight, 
both of them college professors. 
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